
go with you to fight against our foes,” Maid Marian cried; and the 
brave Saxon bowmen raised a mighty cheer 
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ROBIN HOOD’S 
CALL TO ARMS. 


Sherwood 



CHAPTER L 

The Young Blacksmith. — A Brave 
Rescue.—Foresters to the Fore. 

On one side of Upton-cum-Wheatley 
the heather grew knee-deep to the 
cottage doors; on the other side large 
tracts of meadow and cultivated land 
ran through the forest; beyond lay vast 
moors, where the foot of man scarcely 
ever trod. Here, sheltered by the hills, 
the little Saxon community had lived 
and died in peace since the days of 
Edward the Confessor. 

The world went very well with the 
people at Upton-cum-Wheatley. They 
worked hard and took their pleasures 
in a robust, healthy style. There were 
the archery contests, putting the stone, 
bouts of swordsmanship and (juarter- 
staff, and now and then a fair, when 
young and old, dressed in their best, 
sallied forth and held high revel from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. 

Yes, the world went very well, then 
with more light than * 

shadow. Handsome child¬ 
ren grew up around their 
parents, and when men 
and women grew too old 
and feeble to work their 
sous and daughters toiled 
not grudgingly, but lov- 
inglv, to keep them in 
comfort. 

For, as Allan-a-Dale, 
the young blacksmith, 

often said, “There is a 
heaven, and the gates will 
be closed against us if we 
have failed to honour 

our fathers anci mothers. ” 

A ray of golden light, 
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the good-night ” of the declining sun, 
stole round the walls of the forge and 
finally settled on Allan-a-Dale. He 
stood with his big brown arms folded 

tSeanviU a pi«c<e of iron cooling on 

His master Athelstang, was at work 

at a bench filing a piece of metal so 
gently that the “bite ” was lost amid 
the musical murmer of the fire 

. A sturdy boy stood waiting’ for the 
sig! al to put breath into the big bel- 
lows and Mow the fire into a roar 
A thelstang raised his hand, and then 
the fire, springing into vigorous life, 
sei t out showers of sparks, not onlv 
into the gaping mouth of the chimnev 
but all round the fo: ge. *’ 

“Stop!” said Athelstang, in a half- 
puzzled, half-angry tone of voice. u I 
thought Allan-a-T>ale was ready Why 
lad, what ails you? All this “da v you 
ha\e been distraught. Com©, let us 

bustle, or we’ll not be done this side of 
matins.” 

Allan - a - Dale pushed 
back his crisp hair, and, 
picking up the piece of 
iron with a pair of pincers, 
thrust it amid the white- 
hot embers. 

“ I was deep in thought,” 
he said. “I had forgotten 
where I was.” 

Out came the Iron hiss¬ 
ing hot, the eager anvil 
received it, and then, with 
a “one, two, three, and 
ready we be,” great ham¬ 
mers beat it into shape. 

i hat will do,” Athel- 
stang said. “There shall 
be no more work to- 
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night.” Then, placing his hand on 
Allan-a-D ale’s shoulder, “ When a lad 
is in love he is half-crazed.” 

“ Were you lialf-crazed when you 
were in love?” Allan-a-Dale asked. 
“By the rood I” he added, “to-morrow 
I .shall be one-and-twen ty years of age, 
and ought to know my own mind.” 

“ I married the woman of my choioe 
because I loved her,” Atheist an g re¬ 
plied. “I had seen her grow, a com¬ 
fort to her father and mother, and a 
help to her younger brothers and 
sisters. And so I asked her to share 
my joys and sorrows. But harken, 
Allan-a-Dale, and take not offence at 
my words, for none is meant. My wife 
was in my own station of life, and there 
were no such difficulties as birth and 
blood in the way.” 

Allan-a-Daie started as if the black¬ 
smith’s kindly hand had stung him. 

“You are like all the rest,” the lad 
cried passionately. “You fling my 
poverty into my teeth. Winifreda 
loves me, and I love her! Think you 
that I dream of touching the gold her 
father has hoarded? Athelstang, you 
wrong me.” 

’ You wrong yourself, and me, too, 
in saying so,” Athelstang replied. 
“ ij isten. You have wisdom in your head 
when you like to use it. Edwy Lang- 
ridge is proud; he has Norman blood 
in his veins, and-” 

“Yes, I know,” Allan-a-Dale an¬ 
swered. “He has promised Winifreda 
to Baron d’Orsay, a shrivelled old man 
with one foot in the grave—a man who 
has led a wicked life, a man without 
one redeeming point in his character.” 

“ AUan-a^Daie,” whispered Atbel- 
stang, “I have same news for you. 
Baron d’Orsay has purchased the 
ground on which we stand—ay, and the 
very roof over our heads. All Upton- 
cum-Wheatley is his. He has made 
the purchase from Edwy Langridge, 
and henceforth we must regard him as 
lord and master.” 

“As landlord—not lord and master.” 

Rp 

“ I am too old to go into these 
things,” Athelstang said. “When I 
die there will he enough left to keep 
the wolf from the door where my wife 
and children may live.” 


“D’Orsay lord of Upton-cnm-Wheat- 
ley 1” Allan-a-Dale said bitterly. “ Then 
farewell to the happy days the people 
have seen.” 

“Tush! You see only the dark side 
of the cloud, and forget that it has 
a silver lining. Poor Allan-a-Dale, 
you are hard hit, but you will get over 
it. Come home with me, and I’ll war¬ 
rant you a welcome. Talk with my 
wife; she loves you as though you were 
one of her own sons, and she will give 
you advioe, cheer you—ay, perchance 
lend you her aid, for a woman’s wit is 
oft keener than a man’s.” 

A11 an-a-Dale hung his head and 
sighed; but suddenly throwing his coat 
over his shoulders he said: 

“Forgive me; I am acting like a 
child. Ill to my own lodging; but to¬ 
morrow I’ll home with you-” 

In the name of Heaven, what is 
that?” Athelstang cried. 

A young fellow dressed in the livery 
of a wealthy man staggered, with his 
hand to his face, past the forge, as 
shouts and the sound of scuffling came 
from the village street. 

“Save my master!” the boy cried. 
“ Save my master, or they will kill him * 
I cannot see; the blood from this dread¬ 
ful wound blinds me.” 

Allan-a-Dale snatched up a sledge¬ 
hammer and ran out, Athelstang, con¬ 
fident in the strength of his braw ny 
arms, following. 

About halfway up the straggling 
street a tragedy was in progress. 

A man was on the ground, holding a 
battered shield above his head; a 
broken sword lay at his side, which fact 
seemed to encourage three bearded 
ruffians with metal badges on their 
breasts to shower blow's upon him with 
their long, double-edged swords. 

“Hold!” All&n-a-Dale shouted. “This 
is a peaceful place, and we ll have no 
murder here. Back, I say—back I” 

So saying, the young v blacksmith 
rushed in and struck the man nearest 
him such a blow with the hammer that 
he fell dead at once. 

Seeing what had happened, the two 
other assailants recoiled a few' paces. 

“Your back shall smart for this,” 
said one, glaring at Allan-a-Dale. “ A Ye 
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<3o but- our duty. The ?Jaron d’Orsay 
sent us to bring this mail, Edgar Ches¬ 
ty, falsely calling himself a knight, 
dead or alive to him.” 

”1 am no false knight, but a true 
one,” moaned the prostrate man. “My 
castle and estate lie on the borders of 
the Forest of Langley, but D’Orsay is 

my enemy, and he has sworn to take 
my life.” 

“Neither he nor his varlets shall take 
it now!” Allan-a-1 >ale said stoutly. 
“The good hammer 1 hold has altered 
the shape of things harder, yet more 
honest, I trow, than Norman skulls. 
Rise, Sir Edgar Chesney, and fear 
nothing. Athelstang, you may leave us. 
Go you, and see to the knight’s poor 
esquire. These dogs have wounded him 
sorely, I fear.” 

“Dogs! You, a Saxon slave, to call 
us dogs! 7 yelled one of the Norman 
henchmen. “By the bones of the Con¬ 
queror ! you shall be flayed alive I” 

“Look to your own skin, and trouble 
not yourself so much about mine,” 
Allan-a-Dale retorted. “Here is my 
gage ”—flinging down his cap. “Pick 
it up, and ’fore Heaven I’ll treat you as 
I do a pair of horseshoes on the anvil.” 

“Here’s at you>!” exclaimed the Nor¬ 
mans, in a breath. 

Allan-a-Dale dropped on one knee as 
the long swords swished viciously over 
his head. Then the sledge-hammer 
swung round, leaving but one Norman 
on his feet. 

“Now,” said Allan-a-Dale to his re¬ 
maining foe, “ we stand on more equal 
ground.” 

Wise in his generation, the benohman 
took to his heels. 

“I will return, never fear,” he cried, 
“and bring others with me. The baron 
has fifty retainers with him.” 

“ You have lost your life in saving 
mine,” Sir Edgar Chesney said to Allan- 
a-Dale. “ Better had you let them beat 
the life out of me than cause such misery 
as will happen.” 

“Tush! All is not lost. The baron’s 
men will not have it all their own way,” 
the young man replied. “My master 
will see to your esquire. Come with me, 
and I will guide you to the crypt.” 

The crypt 1 W1 tere is that ?” 


“Where should if be but under the 
church,” A 1 lan-a-Dale replied. “Quick! 
There is no time to be lost. When you 
are safe I’ll rouse up my companions, 
and I swear that if blood must flow to¬ 
night the best part of it shall come from 
Norman veins!” 

Supporting the Bruised and weakened 
knight with his strong arm, Alfan-a-Dale 
half-dragged and; half-carried him to 
the little church standing back from the 
Tillage street. 

“ Below is the crypt,” he said, point¬ 
ing at the wall, I know the working 
of the flagstone that will admit you to 
it. The stairs are safe, so go straight 
down, and wait until I release you. If 
1 should fall, others will come.” 

Sinking on his hands and knees, 
Allan-a-Dale seized the flagstone and, 
giving it a twist sideways, turned it 
completely over 

Sir Edgar Chesney bad only just dis¬ 
appeared, and the great flagstone was 
scarcely in its original place, when the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs came to Allan- 
a-Dale’s ears. 

“My faith 1” he thought, “D’Orsay’s 
full force was nearer than I ^bought. 
I must look to myself, or there will be 
little left of me.” 

Springing lightly up, he caught at a 
small window-sill, and Dushing open a 
wooden shutter, was* L-hrough ia a 
moment. 

“ Now.for the belfry.” he said. “ From 
there I can see all; but, 1 leaven help 
me! I must get to the village somehow 
and raise the alarm, or women and 
children will perish to-night for what I 
have done. Merciful powers! The 
church-door is open. JVbo can have 
done this?” 

A figure, grim, gaunt, and shapeless, 
sprang up before him. 

Allan-a-Dale’s heart grew sick and his 
hair bristled. He had often heard that 
the church was haunted by the spirit of 
a savage chieftain who had mocked at 
Christianity, and here was the spectre. 

As he stood trembling in spite of him¬ 
self, but gripping the sledge-hammer—- 
ay, and ready to strike, too—other forms 
arose from the pews and from behind 
the pillars supporting the roof, until 
the church seemed full of apparitions. 
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“In the name of Heaven! 1 ’ Allan-a- 
Dale cried, “tell me who and what you 
axe!” 

“Put down that hammer, boy,” said 
a ghost, shorter and broader than the 
rest. “ I am a man of peace—otherwise 
known as Friar Tuck.” 

“ Can it be true ?” Allan-^a-Dale 
gasped. “If Friar Tuck is here, then 
Robin Hood must be here, too.” 

“ He is l Alian-a-Dale, you are known 

to us.” 

In the twinkling of an eye the cloaks 
which Robin Hood and some score of 
his men had pulled over their heads 
dropped upon their shoulders, and then 
to the floor. 

One man quickly piled them in a 
heap, and then crept close to Friar 
Tuck, 

Allan-a-Dale saw all this a$ in a 
dream. At length he spoke. 

“Where, then, is the bold Robin 
Hood 1 have heard so much talk 01 P” he 
said. 

“You behold him,” replied a stalwart 
man, striding forward. “ Allan-a-Dale, 
you are a worthy ladv Give me your 
hand.” 

It was too dark for Allan-a-Dale to 
see the face of the .King of Sherwood 
Forest, hut his voice had the ring and 
his hand the pressure of an honest man. 

“ You know me l” Allan-a-Dale ex¬ 
claimed in amaze. 

“Yes,” Robin Hood replied; “and 
your story, too. But I and my merry 
men have not travelled so many miles 
to help you in your sweet hearting, al¬ 
though that we yet may do. At present 
we have sterner business in hand. But 
what brought you here in the dark ? To 
seek sanctuary?” 

Quickly enough Allan-a-Dale told the 
outlaw what had happened. 

“ They have arrived some hours before 
I expected,” Robin Hood said. “Listen, 
lad! D’Orsay had arranged that this 
village should be attacked and cleared 
of all Saxons this very night. The king 
is away from England, and once more 
Prince John sits in his place; and the 
beast, for the sake of gold, has signed 
a warrant-” 

“I have heard that the baron has 
purchased the village.” 


“ Do not interrupt,” Robin Hood said 
sternly. “D Orsay has purchased Jives 
as well as land and houses. Release Sir 
Edgar Chesney, for he must wield a 
sword with such men as can strike a 
blow for liberty. Trust me, our bows 
and arrows vviul do the rest.” 

“Then,” sad Allan-a-Dale, “it is time 
that we were gone, for the Normans are 
swarming all over the village. Happily, 
it is past curfew, or every door would be 
open.” 

The men swarmed out of the church, 
and in a few moments Sir Edgar Ches¬ 
ney joined them. 

“Fax be it for me, being a man of 
peace, and with nothing better than a 
staff to protect a bald head with, to givo 
advice,” said Friar Tuck; “<buft it, 
seemeth to ine that the church wall 
affords an excellent place to shoot from. 
Also, methinks I hear some of the Nor¬ 
man horsemen coming this way. Where 
is the little child I must always look 
after P” 

The little child was no other than the 
burly giant known as Little John. 

“ What want you with me ? 

“ Only to see that you do not get into 
mischief.” 

Look to yourself, Sir Shaven- 
Crown,” growled Little John. 

“Keep quiet, there,” said Robin 
Hood. “Here they come!” 

Fully a score Norman troopers came 
galloping up and halted within a few 
aces of the wall, under which the 
axons were now crouching. 

“ We must make sure of the young 
blacksmith first,” said a voice. “He will 
make a noise and bring a rabble out, 
and that will be sufficient excuse for us 
to fall foul of them.” 

“True,” remarked another Norman. 
“ It is just as well to have some excuse 
Our footmen will be ready with the fag¬ 
gots and torches.” 

“ Yes; they will come when the moon 
has gone behind the hills.” 

“Then,” said the first speaker, laugh¬ 
ing brutally, “ there will be a fine blaze 
to-night. I wonder where the young 
knight of the sledge-hammer has hidden 
himself. Like as not he is in the 
church.” 

“Suppose some of us go and see.” 
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Four of the troopers dismounted, and 
one, jumping at the wall, drew his head 
above the brickwork. 

The next moment that head received 
such a tremendous thwack ohat its 
owner thought it had flown from his 
shoulders. 

As he fell, rolling, gasping, and 
groaning into the road, his comrades 
charged up to the wall, shouting and 
flourishing their swords. But soon their 
shouts turned to yells of dismay. 

Up rose Robin Hood and his men, and 
although somewhat hampered, being at 
short range, the arrows from their bows 
did dreadful execution. 

Men rolled from the saddle and fell 
into the road, their armour making 
such a clatter that the horses took 
fright and stampeded. 

In vain did those who remained un¬ 
hurt strive to check the animals. Away 
they went helter-skelter, plunging, 
rearing, kicking, despising curb and 
bit. 

Little John leapt over the church- 
ard wall, and capturing one of the 
orses, waved his death-dealing axe on 
h igh * 

“Victory!” he roared. “No Nor¬ 
mans! England for the Saxons! Ho* 
for bold Robin Hood and his archers 

true!” 

‘Let us not laugh before we are out 
of the wood,” said Robin. “These 
Normans will come again, and bring 
more with them. Heard you not what 
they said about footmen, faggots, and 
torches? That means the houses are to 
be burnt. We must rouse the people 
to a sense of their danger. Allan-a- 
Dale, pull the bell that rings when a 
fixe breaks out,” 

Adlan-a-Dale rushed into the church, 
and soon the great bell boomed out its 
sonorous notes. 

\i>ut poured the people from their 
houses; the men with staves, knives, 
swords; some with scytne-blades 
mounted on poles, telling that they had 
prepared for an emergency. 

Pale women stood and wondered, and 
little children shuddered as they hid 
their faces in their mothers 5 gowns. 

Not only were the people in the vil¬ 
lage itself aroused. They came from 


the neighbouring farms; shepherds left 
their sheep; and herdsmen, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to keep the cattle from 
straying, came running down. 

“You must be prepared, 55 Robin 
Hood said. “The Normans are coming 
in great strength to bum your home¬ 
steads and drive you forth homeless! 
1 am here, and will protect you as far 
as I am able, but you must be brave 
and confident in yourselves. Think of 
your aged parents! Think of your 
wives and little, children! Strike for 
liberty! Sweet liberty or death!” 

The foresters 5 battle-cry went up¬ 
wards like a peal of thunder, and rolled 
from hill to dale and back again. 

f 

CHAPTER 2. 

Allan-a-Dale’s Sweetheart. 

Edwy Langridge and his lovely 
daughter were the guests of Walter, 
Baron d’Orsay. 

The baron’s castle was roomy, but 
not of great strength. The moat had 
dried up, the outer walls had crumbled 
away, and no attempt had been made 
to throw up earthworks and plant them 
with sharpened stakes, as often hap¬ 
pened when noblemen living near each 
other were at variance 

Baron d’Orsay was old. More than 
seventy years had passed over his head, 
and his white hair proclaimed that he 
was in the winter of his life. He had 
taken no part, either active or passive, 
in the Crusade. He was, in a measure, 
at peace with the other barons, for he 
was rich and lent them money when 
they needed it, as they often did. 

D’Onsays own retainers were few, 
but he knew where to borrow them, for 
he held some of the nobility in the 
hollow of ins hand, owing to iheir debts 
to him. 

Although almost in his dotage, Baron 
d’Orsay had fallen in love with Wini- 
freda Langridge. But needless to say 
the girl did not love him. Her heart 
had been given to Allan-a-Dale. 

In the great shadowy banqueting-hall 
of the castle she, her father, and the 
baron sat. There had been a few 
guests, but they had departed, as also 
had the minstrels from the gallery; 
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but yet one other man remained—a 
grave, silent individual, who sat nearly 
hidden by a pile of parchment deeds, at 
the side of which was one spread wide 
open, with three seals attached, hut 
unsigned. 

“And now, friend Langridge,” the 
baron said, in a cracked .voice, * ! as you 
<and your fair daughter are to be my 
guests for some days, I see no reason 
why we should not discuss matters so 
near and dear to us.” 


Edwy Langridge smiled and looked 
at his daughter; but with a look of dis¬ 
gust on her face Winifred a turned her 

head aside. 

“ U pton-eum-Wheatley is mine, 

Baron d’Orsay continued ; “ and I have 
sent certain of my men to—ahem! — 
acquaint the people of the fact. In¬ 
deed, as I require the land for some 
other purpose, they wiii have to go.” 

Winifreda looked round .sharply. 

“Father,” she said, “although you 
are of Norman blood, your wire, my 
dear mother, was a Saxon, and her 
spirit will not rest in peace if harm 
comes to these honest folk.” 


“Why remind me of your mother?” 
replied Langridge impatiently, “Be- 
cause she was a Saxon, does it hold 
good that I cannot dispose of my own 
property ? The baron has paid me more 
than any other man in England would, 
so let us be grateful to him for this and 
bis other generous offer.” 

Winifreda rose to her feet. 

“ Vo offer that he makes concerns me 
personally,” she said “With your per¬ 
mission, I will retire to the room ap¬ 
pointed to me.” 

The scrivener looked luieasily trom 
the parchment before him to Baron 


i’Orsay. ., T . 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I under¬ 
stood that this deed was to be signed 


to-night?” . 1 , 

“Yes to-night—this very night,” the 

old baron giggled. “That is the com- 
pact between us, Langridge, eh. 

“It is,” Edwy Langridge responded 
{fiercely ; “ and by the bones of my sire, 
Q will see it carried out! ilear me, 
Winifreda! You are my daughter, and 
must obev me. The baron 1 as made 
“an offer of marriage, and-” 


“I refuse it!” Winifreda interrupted. 

“ Oh, Heaven I Let me go to my room! 

I cannot breathe the atmosphere of tnis 
place!” 

“ Have a care that when you go to 
your room, you do not find yourself 
under lock and key,” Langridge hissed. 
“Stay where you are, and pay heed to 
what I say, or you may repent of anger* 
dng me. I know your secret. You have 
encouraged a base-born churl named 
AJlan-a-Dale, a common blacksmith, 
who goes about looking lovesick and 
sighing your name.” 

“ Ailan-a-Dale’s blood is as noble as 
your own,” Winifreda replied boldly 
“The Normans robbed his ancestors, 
as you know full well. He is a black¬ 
smith, but he earns an honest living, 
and has an honest heart, and I love 
him!” 

“ Furies!” Edwy Langridge almost 
shrieked. “She confesses it with hex 
own lips!” 

“ And why should I lie when my 
heart bids me speak truthfully? You 
would have me marry Baron d’Orsay, 
a man many years older than yourself 
Have you considered me? No! Have 
you given a single thought or care thau 
such a match is repulsive to me? Have 
you given one thought that if I mar¬ 
ried this old man I should hate instead 
of loving him? No! You have no 
thought but for yourself Gold is your 
god. and you would sell me body and 
soul for it. But it shall not be! I 
swear, by tbe emblem of my faith, it 
shall not be!” 

“Scrivener!” Langridge thundered, 
“pass the marriage settlement this way / 
and give her the pen. She shall sign* 
The law is on my side.” 

“There is another law more sacred 
than all the laws dreamed of by schem¬ 
ing men,” Winifreda cried, drawing her¬ 
self up proudly. “ It was made in 
heaven, where all is good and holy, and 
by all that is good and holy I would 
rather immure myself in a nunnery than 
debase myself in a union with this old 
man.” 

Up to this moment Baron d’Orsay had 
not uttered a word. He had sat with 
his neck hunched into his shoulders, 
and looking as stupid as an owl. 
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“This is very distressing, and not 
what I expected, friend Langridge,”he 
croaked. “ So wedding ; no money! 
Those are my terms, and unless your 
daughter consents I will throw Uptou- 
cum-VV heatley on your hands. ” 

“ You hear that ?” Langridge hissed, 
seizing Winifreda by the wrist. 

“ Yes, I hear,” she replied, wrenching 
herself away. “Unnatural man! un¬ 
worthy to be a father, I hear you, alas! 
but nothing shall turn me from my 
purpose.” 

, “By the Evil One! you shall never 
walk free again until you come round 
to your senses!” Langridge cried in a 
f ury. “ Ou»t of my sight! To your room, 
girl, and understand that you are a 
risoner. I will bring you with my own 
ands black bread and water.” 

“ Better black bread and water, or 
even starvation, to such misery as you 
propose/'’ Winifreda said, turning away. 

“ Maiden—beauteous maiden!” ex¬ 
claimed D’Grsay, tottering to his feet, 

“ I beg you not to leave us in so rebel¬ 
lious a state of mind. Your father is 
a passionate man, but he means well, 

W ill you listen to me? Behold me at 
your feet, your slave.” 

“ Rise, dotard, and insult me not with 
your love-making,” Winifred said. “Go 
to some of your Borman ladies, and per¬ 
chance they will be willing to listen to 
you, but not I.” 

“ Perdition !” gasped Langridge, with 
his hand on his sword. “ She will drive 
me to madness. If she be not gone, 1 
shall strike her dead at my feet.” 

W ith a haughty gesture Winifreda 
flung aside the tapestried arras and 
disappeared. 

For nearly a minute Langridge stood 
as if he had been stricken dumb and 
powerless, but at length he followed. 
Returning presently, he flung a key on 
the table. 

Jhere, D'Orsayl” he said, “she is a 
prisoner in your own castle. To-ipor- 
tow at dawn a priest shall be in attend¬ 
ance, and she shall be your wife, trust 
me. Scrivener, have I not the law on 
my side?” 

“ Even so,” the scrivener said. “ \ T our 
daughter being under age, you can 
decide who shall be her husband.” 


SWEETHEART 

At that moment the tapestry flew 
aside, and the baron’s steward 
appeared. 

“ Baron,” he said, smoothing down his 
; i * i hair, “there have been strange 
doings at Upton-cum-Wheat ley. Your 
retainers have returned, bringing four 
wounded, and leaving no fewer than six 
dead behind.” 

B’Grsay and Edwy Langridge stared 
in blank dismay at each other. 

“The Saxons are in revolt!” the 
steward continued. “Every man is in 
arms. At he 1st an g and Alfan-a-Dale 
have been chosen as leaders, while tiic 
strange archers- 

“Strange archers!” Baron D’Orsay 
gasped, clutching at the back of his 
chair to keep himself from failing. 

“Yes, men wearing cloaks and doub¬ 
lets of Lincoln green. They go about 
shouting 4 No Normans I Sweet Liberty 
or Death! and encouraging the Saxon 
churls to resistance.” 

“Robin Hood and his foresters, by all 
that is horrible!” Edwy Langridge 
groaned. 44 How, in the name of all 
that is wonderful, did they discover 
what was transpiring, D’Orsay?” 

The baron started, as if from a dream. 

“ You spoke. Say on.” 

“ We must to London and implore the 
helo of Prince John.” < 

“Yes, yes,” IPOTsay replied, in an un¬ 
certain tone of voice, as if he did not 
comprehend what had happened. “ You 
speak of some of my men being slain. 
Well, others shall take vengeance. As 
to this rebel. Robin Hood, why, of 
oourse, he shall be hanged, and with the 
string of his own bow, if it be strong 
enough.” 

“Old fool!” Langridge muttered. 
“He is in his second childhood, and 
little dreams of the power possessed by 
the so-called King of Sherwood Forest. 
Listen, IPOrsay,” he cried aloud. 44 It 
will be well to make terms with these 
Saxons. Say that they are mistaken aa 
to your intentions, and 'send them a 
sum of money to calm them. Here is 
the scrivener • he will see to it.” 

“I will write out all you say, but I 
will not go to Upton-cunv Wheat ley 

while Robin Hood is near,” replied the 
scrivener. 
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“ We must find another and braver 
man, then,” Langndge snarled. “Come, 
iXOrsay, keep your courage. To-mor¬ 
row you shall be wed, and then to Court 
and see Prince John. In the meantime, 
shower some of your gold among this 
rabble. 15 

“ To-morrow will do,” the baron 
replied cautiously. - “There is no day 
like a wedding-day to be liberal to the 
poor. The Saxons will not come here— 
at least, to-night. It is much too far. 

I ’ll now to bed, and leave the safety of 
the castle in your hands, irienii Lang¬ 
ridge.” 

Mo sooner had the baron left than 
Edwy Langridge flung himself into a 
chair, and filling a goblet to the brim 
with wine, disposed of it at a draught. 

«I’ll not be thwarted by twenty Robin 
Hoods, and, moreover, I will hold 
LXOrsay to his bond l” he cried, shaking 
his fist at the scrivener. “How stands 
the deeds!'” 

“They are full of provisos, and all in 
the favour of the baron,” the scrivener 
said, smiling behind his hand. 

Edwy Langridge gave vent to an 

exclamation of rage. 

“Death and destruction !” he yelled, 
leaping up and pacing the hall with 
hasty strides. “I will have the deeds 
altered! I will not be cheated ! I-” 

“Stay, good sir,” the scrivener inter¬ 
rupted. “The baron is not a man of 
education—indeed, he cannot read*—so 
it will be no hard matter to piepare 
another deed, providing-” 

“You are a cunning rascal,” Lang¬ 
ridge interrupted, smiling; “but I see 
your meaning. Prepare such a deed as 
the baron cannot back out of, and I will 
reward you with a hundred nobles.” 

“It shall be done,” the scrivener* 
replied. “ I will set about it at once.” 

MY bile the scrivener wrote, and Lang¬ 
ridge stood over him, watching with 
greedy eyes, Winifreda was making her 

escape from the castle. 

It had never entered her father’s 
mind hi tat she wouh; * ini; of such a 
thing, for the country round was drear 

* A good maay of the nobility of this time could 
neither read nor write. In proof of this, a number of 
tho barons put their marks to Magna C'.urta beoauso 
Ithe? could not write their own names.—E d. 
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and desolate at night, and filled with 
terrors for the weak and timid. Ghouls 
and goblins were said to haunt the 
woods between midnight and cockcrow, 
and certain it was that strange and 
awful sounds were often heard, pro¬ 
duced by owls, bats, wild-cats, and other 
birds and animals of prey. 

But Winifreda had no fears. Her 
duty was plain before her. She coui<. 
not remain under the same roof with 
Raron d’Orsay, and her father was 
nothing to her. She tore the stout 
sheeting of her bed into strips, and 
knotting them together lowered herself 
to the ground. 

The distance was not great, and, as 
luck would have it, the sentry was 
pacing on the other side or the castle. 

Winifreda was a brave, active girl, 
and it required but little effort on her 
part to scale the wall. Then she ran 
as if for dear life, and kept on until 
she reached a wood. Then she halted, 
and sinking down at the base of a tree 
lowered her face into her hands and 
wept and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Where to go or what to do, she did 
not know. 

Allan-a-Dale loved her well, but she 
could not go to him. Athelstang was 
her friend, buit he could not give her 
shelter without running a great risk. 
Indeed, the poor Saxons were to be 
turned from their homes. The wicked 
old baron had said so with his own lips. 

Winifreda prayed for strength and 
courage to support her in the hour ot 
her trial, and her prayer was answered. 

The sights and sounds she saw and 
heard in the wood were terrifying, but 
she knew them to be natural and 
not ghostly, as the simple folks avowed. 
The wood was haunted by living things, 
for the dead sleep at peace and can do 
no harm. 

Suddenly the girl rose, and plung¬ 
ing deeper into the wood kept boldly on, 
until chance brought her to an old haw¬ 
thorn tree bending nearly to the earth, 
forming a perfect bower. Here, too, 
was shelter against the wind and rain, if 
it fell. 

Winifreda stretched herself on the 

mass-grown earth and was aoon a &i re p. 
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When she awoke the larks were rising to 
greet the sun, and the air was full of 
sweetness and melody. 

The girl crept from the bower, and 
found herself in a veritable paradise. 
The trees that had looked so gaunt and 
spectre-like were now stately and beauti¬ 
ful. Thousands of wild flowers raised 
their heads to catch the diamond dew- 
drops, and herds of deer grazed in the 
distance. 

“Which way shall I go?” Winifreda 
asked herself. “By ill chance I may 
return to the castle. By this time no 
doubt my absence has been discovered, 
and my father will send men in pursuit. 
But, before Heaven, they shall not take 
me back alive ! Oh, Heaven! What is 
that? The wretches are here!” 

The sound of voices had come to her 
ears, and Winifreda rail behind a tree. 
A sheathed dagger hung at her girdle, 
and drawing it she watched with pale 
face and bated breath. 

Soon some men appeared, and at a 
glance she saw that they were not Nor¬ 
mans, but strangers to her, and she mar¬ 
velled at the rich green colour of their 
doublets. 

“Robin Hood and his foresters!” she 
cried. “I am saved!” 

The sudden relief overwhelmed her, 
and she sank fainting on the sward. 

And then, as in a sweet dream, she 
heard the words : 

“Fear not, Winifreda, dearest. Your 
true lover, Ailan-a-Dale, is here!” 

It was no dream. She opened her 
eyes and threw her arms round the neck 
of the handsome young fellow kneeling 
at her side. 

“Zounds ! I envy you, Allan-a-Dale!” 
Little John said. “Next to Robin 
Hood's sweetheart, there is no fairer 
maiden in all England.” 

“Pooh!” said Friar Tuck, pushing 
him aside. *‘ The lady wants none of 
youir flattery. You, a judge of beauty ! 
iio, ho! Get back, lumbering monster, 
or you will frighten her into another 
faint.” 

All this fell on deaf ears so far as 
Winifreda was concerned. She only saw 
Allan-a-Dale, and clung tightly to him. 

“Winifreda,” he said, “we owe our 
meeting to Robin Hood. Press his hand 


to your lips and thank Mm in the ful¬ 
ness of your heart.” 

“Maiden,” said Robin Hood, with 
infinite tenderness, “it is the duty of 
every honest man to protect the weak 
and persecuted. But tell us how it is 
that you are here. Hearing that you 
and your father were staying with 
Baron d’Orsay, we were on our way to 
take observations of the castle, with a 
view of besieging it in a few days. 
Allan-a-Dale, Up ton-cum-Wheatley is 
no longer the place for you. Enlist in 
my forces, and I will make a good war¬ 
rior in the cause of liberty of you.” 

“Willingly would I say yes,” Allan-u- 
Dale replied. “But—” 

He hesitated, looking at Winifreda, 
wdio lowered her shapely head anti 
clasped her bands, mutely appealing to 
him not to leave her. 

“I understand why you hesitate,” 
Robin Hood said, laughing. “ Love is 
strong, and I do not blame you. Ho, 
there! Where is Friar Tuck ?” 

“Here I am, noble chief,” said the 
friar, walking away from Little John, 
with whom he had been holding an 
animated discussion. 

“These young people love each other, 
it is easy to see.” Robin Hood said, 
“and I have a mind they shall be mar¬ 
ried this very day.” 

“So be it,” Friart Tuck replied. 
“ We’ll back to the church, and there 
I’ll perform the ceremony.” 

“But you know they must be asked 
three times.” 

“I’ll ask them seyeu times if you 
like,” the merry monk replied. 

“Come, then,” cried Robin Hood. 
“We’ll have a merry wedding to-day, 
and Will Scarlet shall escort Allan-a- 
Dale and his bride to Sherwood Forest; 
but I must remain awdiile to see what 
transpires. I cannot leave the people of 
Upton-cum-Wheatley to their fate.” 

A tramp of five miles brought them tc 
the village. 

The news of what was to happen 
spread like wildfire, and the people 
followed the foresters as they trooped 
sturdily to the church. 

Fifteen minu/tes later the ceremony 
was performed that made Allan-a-Dale 
and Winifreda man and wife. 
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“Now for the register,” said Friar 
Tuck. “Sign—and quickly, too. Now, 
bravo Robin and Little John, put down 
your names as witnesses, and I’ll lose 
no time in writing the marriage lines.” 

Then out of the church they went, 
horses were brought, and away went the 
bride and bridegroom under an escort# 
commanded by Will Scarlet. 

Scarcely were they out of sight when 
Baron d’Orsay, attended by two 
troopers, came riding up. 

“Good people,” said the baron, “I 
come in peace. Some villain has re¬ 
ported that I intend to drive you from 
your homes.” 

Athelstang the blacksmith stepped 
forward. 

“It is enough for us to know that 
the village has been sold to you,” he 
said. “ We know what to expect at the 
hands of such a man as you, or of any 
other Norman noble.” 

“Tyrant!” cried Sir Edgar Chesmey, 
appearing from the crowd. “ Ay, worse 
than tyrant, for you are am assassin l At 
your instigation I was beaten down by 
your varlets, and but for Allan-a-Dale I 
should have been murdered.” 

The barons face grew dark at the 
mention oi 11 an-a-Dale, but he forced 
a smile to his lips. 

“ You are in the wrong,” he said. “ It 
has come to my ears that certain of my 
men, who had 'been drinking, did com¬ 
mit an outragej and they shall be pun¬ 
ished for it. Sir Edgar, we have been 
at variance, but let it all go. Why 
should we not be friends? Come, give 
me your hand as a sign that all is for¬ 
gotten and forgiven,” 

“ No man can put any trust in your 
word.” Sir Edgar said, turning away 
haugntily. “ Were you a younger man, 
I would demand to cross swords with 
you. Go back, old mam, and repent of 
your sins ere it be too late.” 


“And, by our Lady! you are a bold 
man to come here,” Rohm Hood said, 
gazmg sternly at the baron. “Many 
a better man has died with a rope 
round his neok for less than you have 
done. But since you have come under 
a truce, my hands are tied. Back to 
your castle, and take heed that I am 
not there before you.” 


CHAPTER 3. 

Normans Rallied and Routed. 

“ You are the bold rebel I have heard 
so much of,” Baron d’Qrsay said. 

Robin Hood doffed his hat and bowea 
mockingly. 

“ Yes, here I am, King of Sherwood 
Forest, and the sworn enemy of all 
Normans,” he replied. “I have news 
for you. Sir Edgar Ohesney has con¬ 
sented to be officer of mine, and has 
placed his castle and retainers at my 
disposal. ” 

“That may be,” Baron d’Orsay re¬ 
plied, waving his hand. “ We 6hali see 
who will suffer for these acts in the 
end. I come in peace, I say; and more, 
I come on an act of mercy. People of 
Up ton-cum-Wheat ley, you all know 
W inifreda, daughter of Langridge?” 

They answered him with a shout of 
assent. 

“She has done a foolish thing,” the 
baron continued. “ She has ffed from 
my castle, her loving father is dis¬ 
tracted, and 1, her affianced hus¬ 
band-P 

A roar of laughter interrupted him. 

“ What means this unseemly mirth ?” 
the baron demanded. “Winifreda may 
be-” 

“She is,” said Friar Tuck. 

** Is here P” demanded the baron. 

“No ? ” replied the friar, beaming all 
over his jovial face. “ She is not here, 
and she is beyond your reach for ever. 
Winifreda has changed her name, and 
is now the wife of Allan-a^Dale.” 

“It cannot be true! It is a lie!” the 
baron gasped. 

“Call me a liar, and I will strike you 
as true a blow as ever came from quar¬ 
ter-staff 1” Friar Tuck cried angrily. “It 
is as I say. Go to the church and see 
for yourself. I married them, and the 
register is duly signed.” 

“ This is infamous. There is no 
marriage!” roared the baron in a fury. 
“Outcast of the church! Villain-' 

Whack 1 oame the friar’s quarter- 
staff on the baron’s shoulder, and he 
reeled out of the saddle and lay grovel¬ 
ling in the dust. 

“Hold!” exclaimed Robin Hood, aa 
several of the villagers made a rush 
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towards the baron. "Let no man Btrike 
him! You Saxons know how to meet a 
foe; but it would be to your everlasting 
disgrace if you attacked and slew a 
defenceless man. The baron’s blood is 
much too hot, and requires cooling. To 
the pond with him for giving Friar Tuck 
the lie, and then let him go to his 
castle and nurse his revenge.” 

"Let the task be mine,” Athelstang 
said, picking the baron up. “See this 
trembling wretch! This is the man 
who, when the people begged for bread, 
told them to eat grass. This is the man 
who harnessed' his bondsmen to carts 
and drove them under the lash, like 
yoked oxen. I have heard my father 
tell the tale many a time.” 

“False—all false,” Baron d’Orsay 
stammered. “For the love of Heaven, 
Jet me go! I ll have none of you, your 
houses, or your lands. Let Langridge 
take all back.” 

“ Your lies choke you,” Athelstang 
said, dragging the baron along. “ rou 
know that all I have said is true, ay, 
and more, for you have been guilty of 
crimes not fit for ears to hear. Tush! 
I’ll not hurt you. A little water, 
though it be somewhat sluggish, will do 
you no harm.” 

The pond was not far away, and into 
it went the baron with a loud splash. 

Athelstang hauled him out, but Robin 
Hood had not quite done with him yet. 

“ Down on your knees and cry mercy 
of Friar Tuck,” the outlaw said. 

“ I do 1 I do l” spluttered the wretched 
old man. 

“Then go, as fast as your horse can 
take you,” said Robin Hood, giving him 
a light euif on the side of his head. 

D’< >rsay climbed into the saodle a?id 
athered up the reins with uripping 
ands. 

"As a man of peace, i should advise 
the baron to get to hia bed as quickly as 
possible,” said Friar Tuck. “The day is 
warm, but old bones, when soaked, are 
likely to catch aches and cramps. Stand 
aside, good people, and let him depart.” 

As the baron wheeled his horse round, 
the villagers sent a cheer of derision- 
after him, and jeers and gibes followed 
kirn until his horse had carried him out 
of earshot. 


"Comrades,” said the outlaw chief, 
“if I mistake not, the baron will put 
every man he has in force against us, 
and send for aid. Come, Friar Tuck, 
and you, my officers, we must hold a 
council.” 1 

Robin Hood was anxious to get back 
to Sherwood Forest as quickly as possi¬ 
ble, but he could not leave the villagers 
to their fate. They were brave, but not 
organised to withstand the determined 
attack of mail-clad men armed to the 
teeth and mounted on powerful horses. 

The inhabitants of the little hamlet 
did not muster more than two hundred, 
and Robin Hood decided to shelter the 
women and children in a wood until be 
ascertained the strength D’Grsay could 
put against him. 

This plan was carried out with all 
expedition, and none too soon. The 
baron met Langridge on his way back, 
and a violent scene took place between 
them. 

The baron declared he would not com- 
lete the contract now that Winifreda 
Bad been taken from him, and Lang¬ 
ridge swore by everything ile could 
think of that he should. 

In one matter, however, they agreed. 

Robin Hood, the foresters, and the 
villagers should be put to the sword. 

“ There shall not be q woman or child 
left!” D’Orsay said, bearing the air with 
his clenched hands. “Every man who 
can wield a weapon shall sally forth. £ 
have been insulted, treated worse than 
a mountebank or common churl, and I II 
have revenge! Langridge, take a fresh 
horse, and summon every’ man with Nor* 
man olood in his veins for miles around. 
Death to the Saxon dogs!” 

In a few hours over a hundred men 
were in harness and ready to start; but 
in the meantime Robin Hood and his 
foresters had not been idle. 

There was but one road open to the 
Normans, who, as the outlaw knew, 
would attack on horseback, and this at 
the entrance o< the village was guarded 
by packed archers, while the Saxon 
peasantry, with strong hands and 
willing hearts, felled trees to form a 
barricade. 

The whir of grindstones grated 
harshly through the air as tffie rougher 
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style of arms were sharpened; and 
Robin Hood and his men did not forget 
to look well to their bows and see that 
their arrow's were true. 

One of Robin s scouts brought the 
news that the Normans were on the 
more. Through field and forest they 
were coming on—an imposing force, the 
sun glistening on their steel caps and 
spears. 

.With sullen looks and hate in their 
eyes, the Normans advanced, burning 
for revenge, and stirred to courage by 
the hope of gaining the huge sums of 
money promised thepi by D’Orsay and 
Langridge. 

At the entrance to the forest Robin 
Hood and a number of men crouched 
under the barricade of timber, w hile the 
remainder were placed in such posi¬ 
tions as to rush out at the sound of the 
outlaw’s whistle. 

The Normans, on coming in view of 
the barricade, halted. In some places 
it w as not so nigh but that a good horse 
could leap it, but D’Orsay guessed what 
lurked behind those trees. 

“Perdition!” he hissed. “Thev must 
have worked like giants to have done so 
much. There is nothing to be done but 
to ride round the v diage and attack it 
on the forest side.” 

“Send a few men forward,” Lang- 
rkige hissed. “ Perchance this is but a 
ruse to make us fear an ambuscade. 
Everything is still. Perchance Robin 
Hood has withdrawn his men, and the 
people, too. If so, we have an easy task 
before us. We w r ili pursue the churls 
and cut them down.” 

D’Orsay shook his head. 

“No,” ho said, “if what is said of 
Robin Hood is true, he will show fight.’* 

‘Then send a few men forward, I 
repeat,” Langridge said. “There never 
was a battle fought yet without some 
sacrifice. M 

“Since that is your advice, why not 
follow it yourself ?” D’Orsay said. 

“I am no coward,” Langridge re¬ 
torted scornfully. “Have I not more 
cause to hate these rebels than you ? 
Yes, because they have taken my 
daughter from me and married her to a 
churl. Perdition! It drives me mad to 
k of it. Who will come with ifaeP" 


he demanded, looking round. “A thou¬ 
sand nobles for the head of Robin Hood, 
the rebel 1” 

The Normans answered! with a loud 
shouit. Once over the barricade, and 
they would hold the Saxons at their 
mercy. The hoofs of the great horses 
would trample them down, and then 
lance and sword should do the rest. 

“Charge !—charge!” Langridge thun¬ 
dered. “Keep at my side, D’Orsay, or 
I will cut you down witbmy own sword. 
On! on 1” 

A loud mocking laugh was the 
response. It came from the lips of Little 
John, and then, as the Norman horses 
broke into a mad gallop, the air was 
darkened by hissing siia ts. and the 
barricade became alive with men. 

Unable to restrain themselves, the 
archers leaped over it and flung them¬ 
selves boldly into the fray. They wore 
no armour. They scorned to protect 
their heads and manlj breasts with 
coverings of steel. 

And now bows were slung, and out 
flashed swords forged in the caves of 
Sherwood Forest during the long winter 
months. 

Men feh where they stood, others 
struggled on the ground, ana horses 
rolled over each other in wild and 
terrible confusion. 

Encouraging his foresters with words 
and doughty deeds, Robin Hood seemed 
to hear a on armed life, and everywhere 
he went, there, too, was Little John, 
wielding his axe and dealing destruc¬ 
tion at every blow. 

D’Orsay, white with rage and terror, 

E ut spurs to his horse and fled, and 
rangridge, half-stunned, his face laid 
open and streaming with blood, fell 
forward on the neck of his steed and 
slipped from the saddle, to be crushed 
to death by the iron-shod hoof 5* 
that passed over him. 

“ We get no quarter from the Nor¬ 
mans, so no quarter for them!” roared 
the Saxons. ^ “Fight on! Fight on 
until there is not a foeman left!” 

Robin Hood sprang upon the steed 
Langridge had ridden, and, speeding 
after Baron d’Orsav. soon overtook 


“Turn, old tyrant, burn and 
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render!” lie cried. “It is beneath me 
to kill you, but you shall go with me 
a prisoner. Never again shall these 
poor people tremble at a threat from 
your vile lips. What! will you not 
turn! Then, by Heaven! I will strike, 
and strike home.” 

Just then a wild shout of triumph 
burst from the lips of the foresters as 
the last of the Normans put spurs to 
their horses and fled. 

“\ictory! Victory!” cried the con¬ 
querors. 

Thrown off his guard for a moment, 
Robin Hood turned his head, and 
Baron d’Or say struck savagely at him. 

The sword out the outlaw's "hat clean 
away and missed his scalp by the 
breadth of a hair. 

“I have been mistaken in you,” the 
outlaw said, starting back. “ You are 
an old man, but fore heaven ! you are 
strong enough to wield a sword in a 
right soldierly fashion. Pest! There! 
I send you from the world.” 

"Quarter! Do not kill me I” the 
baron exclaimed, dropping his sword 
and throwing up his hands. “I sur¬ 
render.” 

‘‘Take the wretch prisoner,” said 
Robin Hood, turning in disgust to 
Little John, who came running up. 
“ We will not be troubled with him 
long, for his presence would bring 
nothing but curses. We 11 loose him on 
some desolate moor, and he shall know 
what it is to starve and to be homeless. 
Little John, my men cry victory; but I 
fear that it has been dearly bought.” 

The giant made no reply; he knew 
that his chief’s fear was well founded. 

Robin Hood had lost four good men, 
and twice that number were wounded, 
while the Saxon peasantry had suffered 
considerably, but around those who had 
passed away in the cause of right and 
justice lay nearly four-score Normans. 

“Hie loss is great,” Robin Hood 
said, u but the victory more than com¬ 
pensates it. We'll rest to-night, and 
then to D Orsay’s castle and loot it. 
See that the peasantry have their full 
share, for thev had better leave the 
village and follow me to Sherwood. In 
good truth, I cannot have too many 
men on my side, for I see full well that 


this conflict will lead to another and a 
greater one. But I’ll not shrink from 
it, be sure of that.” 

“ When you shrink from a foeman, 
then will I bow my bare neck to him 
and bid him strike,” Little John re¬ 
turned. “King—or great chief, as I 
love to call you best—if you but com¬ 
mand a call to arms, how many men, 
think you, will answer it?” 

“ Can I count upon four hundred ?” 

“Ay, and nearly double that num¬ 
ber if I mistake not.” 

“Them,” said Robin Hood, with 
brightening eyes, “Prince John may 
send an army of picked warriors 
against me, and I will not fear to meet 
them,” 

CHAPTER 4L 

The Baron and the Prince. 

Early one morning there crawled 
into the streets of London a wretched, 
forlorn old man. Thoughtless boys 
mad e sport of him, and the citizens 
turned from him, lest they should come 
in contact with the filthy rags that 
covered his body. 

And yet this man was Baron d’Orsay. 
He had made long journeys on foot, 
and occasionally getting a lift on a 
vehicle on the road, but always beg¬ 
ging his bread, and always miserable. 

Not a soul knew hisn.< All laughed at 
him when he declared himself to be a 
baron, and held him mad, for did ever 
noble pose in such a guise? 

Money he had none; his rich attire 
had been torn from him. and garments 
more fit for a scarecrow than a man 
given him in exchange. 

He had called at several castles and 
mansions, but no porter or henchman 
would listen to him, and not a gate was 
opened to his piteous appeals. 

In vain did he tell of his woes—of 
the havoc and ruin and death spread by 
Robin Hood and his men. 

“Oh,” said one, “Prince John knows 
what has happened, and the real Baron 
d’Orsay has had audience with him, so 
away, old mountebank, or you will find 
the road to the whipping-post and 
stocks.” 

At length, tired of declaring his rank, 
lest he should be cast into prison, 
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be reached London and made his way 
to the Tower, where Prince John, in 
the absence of Richard L was holding 
his court. 

When Baron d’Orsay presented him¬ 
self at the gates of the royal fortress, 
he was met by a grim soldier clad in 
complete armour who, thrusting a 
halberd within an inch of his breast, 
told him to begone for a scurvy old 
knave and vagabond. 

“I am Walter, Baron d’Orsay,” the 
old man said; “and I beg that you will 
send to Prince John and tell him that 
I am here, i am neither scurvy knave 
nor vagabond, as you will soon discover 
to your cost, for the prince will not 
fail to recognise me.” 

The soldier laughed in his ’ace. 

“Hoi there, Roderick,” he shouted 
to a man within the gates. ' Here is 
an unwashed bundle of rags come to see 
the prince. This way, and tell me 
what you make of him.” 

The individual spoken to was a great, 
burly Norman, carrying an immense 
bundle of keys in his belt. He came 
striding up, his sword clanking on the 
flagstones. 

“Roderick.” the baron cried joyfully, 
"you remember me? You were one of 
Prince John’s bodyguards when he was 
my guest.” 

Roderick scanned the old man’s face, 
and starting visibly said: 

“ By the bones of the martyr Ed¬ 
mund, you speak true! You are Baron 
d Orsay. But, in the name of Heaven, 
how came you in this plight?” 

“ You will hear anon,” the baron re¬ 
plied. “Bid.this fellow with an inso¬ 
lent tongue to admit me. The prince 
shall hear of him, never fear.” 

“How was I to know?” the soldier 
grumbled. “I crave your pardon for 
making the mistake, baron.” 

“Too late,” d’Orsay snarled. “Such 
fellows as you must be taught manners. 
Perchance I shall enjoy seeing you hang 
before the sun goes down.” 

So sajing, he followed Roderick, 
who, having conducted him to an apart¬ 
ment and sent a servant or refresh¬ 
ments, went straight to the prince. 

John happened to be in a merry 
mood. He had just sentenced to death 


a young knight wjio had refused to bear 
arms tor him, and no sooner did he 
hear of Baron d’Orsay coming to the 
Tower, all unshaven, hungry, athirst, 
and in rags, than he leaned back in 
his chair and roared with laughter. 

“ Would that I had seen him first!” 
he cried. “Would that I had met him 
in the street 1 What sport I would 
have bad! I have expected him w r ith 
a train of men at his heels. But the 
proud baron in rags! Ha, ha, ha! 
Bring him in, Roderick!” 

But s ldden'y Prince John's face, 
flushed with wine and convulsed with 
laughter, changed its expression. 

“ Stay, Roderick,” he said. “ .See 
that the oar on has a change of raiment 
befitting his rank, and send the barber 
to him. When the baron is ready, \ 
will see him alone.” . 

In less than half an hour Roderick 
returned, saying that Baron d’Orsay 
was most anxious to be admitted, and 
Prince John Lsmissed his attendants. 

i'he wily prince received the baron 
graciously, and listened to the story of 
his wrongs. 

“ News travels slowiy, even to my 
ears,” said Prince John. “I heard that 
Robin Hood had made a raid in the 
north, but was not aware that it was 
of any importance. Baron, you* seek 
revenge? Men I can offer you; but my 
royal brother’s extravagance has nearly 
emptied the coffers, so such an expedi¬ 
tion as you propose-” 

Let not gold stand in the way,” the 
baron interposed. “I am an old man, 
and when I die my estates and money 
will pass into the hands of those for 
whom I have no affection. Grant me 
the aid I ask, and I will pay the cost.” 

“Give me your hand, baron,” the 
prince cried, his eyes flashing greedily. 
* ’Fore Heaven, you shall have a force 
to be proud of I And I will go with you 
to Nottingham, and then on to Sher¬ 
wood. This fox of the forest, Robin 
Hood, must be hunted down and 
killed!” 

Within two days the men chosen for 
the great expedition were ready. 

They consisted of a large company of 
archers wearing hauberks of chain-mail 
twelve knights, magnificently armed 
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and accompanied by their esquires, and 
a thousand sword and spear men. 

This great force started long before 
sunrise one morning, when London lay 
wrapped in silence and slumber. But 
when the silence was broken by the 
thunder of a legion of horses’ feet the 
people leaped from their beds and 
rushed to their window’s, w he re they 
stood lost in wonder. 

For the expedition had been kept 
strictly secret save from a few; indeed, 
the men-at-arms had not yet been made 
acquainted w’ith what was required of 
them. 

In amaze the people saw Prince John 
armed at all points as for battle, and 
wearing over nis armour a cortise, or 
long gown of crimson silk. 

On his right hand rode Baron d’Grsay 
and on his left the king s marshal. 

The rear was brought up by some hal¬ 
berdiers and cross-bowmen, and so they 
rode forth to kill the King of Sherwood 
Forest and strike terror into the heart 
of every Saxon in the land. 

Little did Baron d’Qrsay imagine 
that he had been tracked to London by 
Tom Ringer, one of Robin Hood’s 
trusty scouts. 

Disguised as a farm-servant, Tom saw 
the force of armed men leaving London 
slowly—for of a necessity a convoy was 
attached; then he rode with all speed 
back to Robin Hood, changing horses 
repeatedly, and scarcely resting until 
he reached the outlaw’s forest retreat. 

No sooner had he told his tale than 
fifty foresters were selected for the call 

to arms. 

Robin Hood saw that a crisis was at 
hand, and that every man who could 
handle a bow or wield a sword would 
be needed. 

At first he determined to meet Prince 
John on the road, but abandoned the 

project. 

Friar Tuck and Little John were 
against giving battle in the open field. 
It would be better, they argued, to lie 
quiet in the forest, and once the Nor¬ 
mans were in it, to harass them, and 
then drive them, if possible, into the 
very city of Nottingham. 

A great task was before the Saxons, 
If they failed, then farewell to liberty 


as dear to them as their lives; but if 
victory crowned their efforts, then 
would the Normans be downhearted 
and loth to take up arms against them. 

On the very night after the call to 
arms there came, under the cover of 
darkness, hundreds of sturdy men. 

Most of them brought bows of yew 
and sheaves of arrows, thoroughly 
tested from, fork to barb. Others caine 
with swords, hunting-spears, and 
battle-axes, the* whole making up a 
small but determined army of men. 

Robin Hood set about organising his 
warriors into bands, and appointing 
officers over them. 

On the morning of the very day that 
Prince John was expected to arrive 
Robin Hood inspected his men. 

“ I will not ask you to do anything 
but what I will do myself,” he said. 
“Keep this in your mind when facing 
the foe. There must be no turning 
back, no shrinking, even if defeat 
threatens us. L will lead you, and I 
swear that rather than bend my knee 
to the tyrants I will leave my dead body 
on the field.” 

“And I,” said Maid Marian, riding 
up on a snow-white palfrey, “will go 
with you! I am only a woman, but I 
have the heart of a man. Where else 
bnt at your side in the hour of this 
coming danger should f be 

“Nay, sweetheart,” said Robin Hood. 
“ You shall not run so great a risk-” 

“For once I will disobey you,” Maid 
Marian interrupted, raising her head 
proudly. “Foresters of Sherwood, 
brave bowmen, Saxons! you, who cry 
aloud for the liberties your forefathers 
enjoyed, speak for me! Tell Robin 
Hood, your champion and your king, 
whether I am right or wrong!” 

“By the saints! she is right,” Friar 
Tuck said, coming forwarel. “Maid 
Marian can wield a sword, and, what is 
more, her presence will encourage the 
men. Nay, do not frown, or chop to 
pieces the meaning of my words. Look 
around you. These men have answered 
nobly to your call to arms, and there is 
not one among them but who is ready 
to lay down his life in your cause. But 
they love Maid Marian, too. Boadicea 
went into battle against the Romans. 
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Sho failed, it is true, but her name 
will never die. Maid Marian has spoken 
like a queen, and, if needs be, would 
strike a blow for the vSaxons. Robin 
Hood, you should be prouder of her 
than ever.” 

“And I am,” the outlaw said. 
‘‘Mariam, the voices oi my good fol¬ 
lowers shall decide.” 

A shout went up, the meaning of 
which there was no mistaking, and Maid 
Marian, glowing with pride and 
pleasure, smiled at Robin Hood and 
rode away just as a whistle sounded. 

“A stranger ^ comes under escort of 
our scouts,” said Friar Tuck. 

“ Ay, and a knight armed at all 
points, too, as I live,” Little John cried. 
“ There is a 'white pennon on his lance, 
the signal of truce, and, if I mistake 
not, he brings a message.” 

Robin Hood rode out to meet the 
knight, and greeted him right gallantly. 

“So, Sir Knight,” he said, “my men 
blindfolded you—a matter which I hope 
ou will find excuse for. There, the 
andage is removed.” 

The knight looked round him. He 
could see but few men, for at a signal 
from the outlaw the ma ority had dis¬ 
persed and lay ambushed amid the 
thick green cover. 

And among them, crawling silently on 
his hands and knees, Will Scarlet w r his- 
pered instructions in case Robin Hood 
should call them out from their hiding- 
places. 

“ You say 1 my men,’” the knight re¬ 
turned. ‘ By that I gather you are in 
command here.” 

“I have that great honour,” replied 
Robin; “and I am at your service, Sir 
Knight, if you come in the cause of 
right and justice.” 

“I am the bearer of a message to one 
known as Robin Hood.” 

u You behold him,” the outlaw said. 
“Who sends the message?” 

“His Highness Prince John, who, in 
the absence of King Richard, rules the 
kingdom.” 

“ The Normans may submit to his rule, 
but the Saxons despise and defy it,” 
Robin Hood retorted. 

“That is a question I have not come 
to discuss,, ” the knight said. “ Here is 


the message, under the prince’s own 
seal. Read, it, and give me your 
answer.” 

that I will, and quickly, too,” 
Robin Hood replied. “Ho, there, Will 
Scarlet! bid my men appear. Sir 
Knight, you will see that they are but 
poor peasants, hiding for safety in the 
forest.” 

Only a portion of the men who had 
lately come in stood up, leaving their 
weapons on the ground. 

“These cannot be the redoubtable 
foresters I have heard of,” the knight 
said. 

“ Roughly clad and poor as they are, 

> iiey will not bend to the Norman yoke 
without striking a blow,” Robin Hood 
said as be took the scroll from the 
knight’s hand and snapped the seal. 

A moment later he cried: 

“ Ha! Listen to this, men: 

“* Once again I command you, Robii» 

' food, falsely cal ling yourself King of 
Sherwood Forest, and as falsely declar¬ 
ing yourself to be the real "Earl of 
Huntingdon, to surrender and throw 
yourself upon the clemency of the 
Crown, of which I am the representa¬ 
tive.* 

ou hear that, my merry men,” 
Robin said. “ You hear how I am to 
give myself up—to go on my knees 
before a plotter and a usurper. But let 
me read on : 

“ 1 Forasmuch it has come to my know¬ 
ledge that you have caused one Wini¬ 
freds Langridge to be abducted and 
falsely married to one Allan-a-Dale, 
and, moreover, that you did maltreat 
beat, and rob Baron d’Orsay, a loyal 
subject. For all these things you must 
answer in person, or perish at the sword 
And, furthermore, I command you to 
disband your so-called foresters, who, 
save in a few instances, shall receive 
a free pardon. Given at Nottingham 
on the tenth day of July, in the year ol 
grace 1195.’ 

“ Upon my word,” said Robin Hood, 
“this is a much stronger message than 
the last I had the honour of receiving 
from Prince John. Well, my merry 
men, what say you to it? What shail 
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be your answer? Say, stall I obey the 
prince's commands? You hear—he has 
promised pardon, save in a few 
instances, which means that my brave 
officers, too, must surrender. In what 
terms shall I reply ?” 

He w as answered by loud shouts that 
rent the air. 

“ No surrender 1 Sweet liberty or 
death !” 

“A thousand thanks/’ Robin Hood 
replied; then, facing the knight, he 
said: “I pray you forget not one word 
of the answer I send back by you. Tell 
Prince John that I and my brave fol¬ 
lowers treat his message with the acorn 
it deserves. Tell him that he lies. Tell 
him that our aim is to live in peace with 
all honest men, but that such tyrants 
as himself and those he encourages we 
defy.” 

/You had best reflect,” the knight 
said. “ The prince has come with the 
determination of putting a stop to this 
rebellion.” 

“Let him look at home; let him 
repent of his base sins before he sits in 
judgment on us,” Robin Hood said, 
“But, Sir Knight, with you I will have 
none but fair words. Ho, there! Little 
John, bid Allan-a-Dale and his wife 
come hither and speak for themselves.” 

Allan-a-Dale, all smiles, approached, 
leading the none the less smiling 
Winifreda by the hand. 

“ Wife of Allan-a-Dale,” Robin Hood 
said, “did I or any of my men abduct 
you and force you into a marriage ?” 

"No—before high Heaven, no!” 
Winifreda cried. “I was willing to 
marry Allan-a-Dale, and I am his true 
and happy wife.” 

“You hear?” said Robin Hood to the 
knight. 

“ Yes, and in all fairness it will be 
my duty to report what I hear.” 

" As to the marriage being false/ 1 said 
Friar Tuck, stepping forward, “I will 
answer for its validity.” 

“And now for D’Orsay,” Robin Hood 
continued. “ He complains of ill usage. 
Such a wretch is he that, had he been 
twenty years , younger, he should not 
have escaped with his life. But Prince 
John knows him. They are birds of a 
feather, and 1 need no wizard to tell me 


that the baron’s gold has brought the 
prince and his men from London. Both 
prince and baron seek revenge. Let 
them take it, if they can. And now, 
Sir Knight, my scouts will blindfold 
you again, and in good time set you on 
your road. Fear not; no harm shall 
come to you.” 

Little John whipped a scarf over the 
knight's eyes, and handed him over to 
1iar Tuck. 

Some hours later Prince John re¬ 
ceived the outlaw s defiant reply. 

To fly into a fury was a common 
occurrence with the prince, but now hia 
rage was terrible to behold. 

“Sooner than be bearded by this 
rebel,” he yelled, “I will burn Sherwood 
Forest and all the people in it. Look to 
it, all of you. There will he no turning 
back this time. The man who retreats 
—and I care not whether he be soldier 
or noble—shall hang!” 

“For the love of Heaven, keep calm !” 
ilaron d’Orsay pleaded. “Battles are 
not won with bursts of passion.” 

“How now', miserly old dotard, dare 
you dictate to me?” Prince John roared. 
“Was it not for you that I came here? 
What I I made my own terms? That is 
as good as saying I took a bribe from 
your vile hands. Out of my sight, dod¬ 
dering old fool, or the devil shall have 
his due earlier than he thinks!” 

Overcome with secret rage and dis¬ 
may, the baron fled, but the prince sped 
after him and clutched him by the 
throat. 

“D'Orsay!” he hissed, “you will re¬ 
turn in an hour’s time, and, on your 
knees, sign a deed for ten thousand 
more nobles. Such is the fine I impose 
on you. You shall see that Richard's 
brother is not to be insulted with im¬ 
punity. The fine for treason is confis¬ 
cation of all property and death on the 
gibbet! Have a care that I do not 
exact the full penalty.” 

“ Oh, that I was born to see this day ! ,j 
D’Orsay cried, in horror-stricker 
accents. “Ten thousand nobles! 
Threatened with death 1 Great Heaven l 
if I have sinned, my punishment is 
bitter!” 

Prince John burst into a loud laugh. 

“Remember (that you fail not* to 
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appear," lie said. "And listen! See 
that you are in harness to-morrow at 
dawn, for then will I to Sherwood 
Forest. Who but the rich and proud 
Baron d’Orsay shall >e second in com¬ 
mand of my forces? And 1 11 see that 
you are never in the rear.” 

Nobles, knights, and soldiers looked 
askance at each other, but no man 
dared give utterance to his thoughts, 
for having sent D ? 0rsay away in a 
state bordering on frenzy, the prince 
returned and, flinging himself into a 
chair, drew his hood over his face and 
sat mumbling and gnashing his teeth 
as if talking to the fivii One. 

One by one they slipped away, and at 
length left him alone. 

Unaware that he was deserted, Prince 
John eat as motionless as a statue for 
the best part of an hour. 

Suddenly he started to his feet and 
rushed from the tent, startling the 
sentries into bringing their halberds 
clattering to the ground. 

"Where be these churls and fawning 
hounds ?” he roared. 

"Your highness,” replied a sentinel, 
"I heard Sir Walter Greame whisper 
that it was your will to sleep, and give 
orders that you were not to be dis¬ 
turbed.” 

"Sir Walter Greame takes too much 
upon himself,” the prince replied. 
"Well, I will sleep now, and see you 
that no man enters my tent save -the 
messenger I have sent to Nottingham 
Castle. It is my will to remain here 
until Robin Hood is in my hands; then 
will I to the castle, and after I have 
seen the life torn out of him I will feast 
and make merry.” 

Returning to the tent, i (> rince John 
irank three goblets of wine in quick 
succession ; and then he sank back and 
was soon asleep. 

CHAPTER 5. 

Right Against Might- — Another 

Saxon Victory* 

Qtrm different scenes were taking 
place in Sherwood Forest. 

Robin Hood passed among his men, 
smiling as he talked to them, while 
Maid Marian and the women busied 


themselves in making the noble fellows 
comfortable. 

In the evening a picnic on a vast scale 
was held in a great open glade. 

" Hurrah! Hurran for our noble 
king!” the foresters cried, raising their 
horn cups high above their heads. 
“Fear not but that we will give you 
another victory.” 

"My bowmen,” Robin Hood replied, 
M I have faith in you, and I*11 warrant 
that, come what may, the Normans 
shall have such a reception at your 
hands as those that came out of the fray 
will remember to the day of their 
deaths 1” ' 

“The greenwood tree—the greenwood tree— 
All hail to the king of the greenwood tree ! 
We’ll laugh and sing, and fight and shout. 
And merrily kick the Normans out. 

Ho, ho ! Ha, ha ! Ho, ho ! 

We’ll kick the Normans out!” 

So sang Little John, in such a deep, 
rich tone that, lost in admiration, Friar 
Tuck could only stare in wonder at him. 

" Where have you been taking lessons, 
baby mine?” the friar demanded at 
length. 

"Not from the croaking that comes 
from your throat,” Little John replied 
" Peace, friar! We’ll be mei ry to-night, 
for to-morrow some of us may have no 
voices to sing with, and the rest wiU 
have no time to sing. Come, who will 
dance?” 

Robin Hood was on his feet in an in¬ 
stant, and started the forest ball with 
Maid Marian, who laughed and blushed 
as he lifted ner from her feet in his 
strong arms and whirled her round ana 
round. 

"Hurrah for Maid Marian, the Queen 
of Sherwood Foreart!” Allan-a-Dale 
shouted. "Come, Winifreds! Come/ 
wife! Ho! there, lads all, join hands 
and dance round the emblem of our 
liberty—the greenwood-tree I” 

In a few minutes twice a hundred 
stalwart fellows joined hands, and when 
this enormous ring was formed away 
they went spinning, laughing, shout¬ 
ing, and kicking their heels round the 
great oak under which Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian had lately supped. 

For some moments Friar Tuck, lean¬ 
ing on his quarter-staff, looked gravely 
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on. But soon his eyes began to twinkle, 
and his feet began to jig. 

There is magic and witchery in danc¬ 
ing, and the friar felt that he must 
join in, or run clear away from the 
exhilarating sight. 

At iast he dashed in (between Will 
Scarlet and Dick Driver, and seizing 
their hands danced as well as the best 
there. 


His cassock and hood flowed out 
behind him in the light, summer breeze, 
his bald head shone as if it had been 



whale. 

The foresters roared with laughter at 
the sight of him* but what cared he? 
But at length he was compelled to cry, 
“Hold, enough-!” and fell sprawling on. 
his back amid a roar of laughter, for 
as the friar gave up, so did all for w ant 
of breath. 

Little John went to i’riar Tuck s 
rescue with a cup of light w ine. 

“My faith!” exclaimed the giant, 
“you did well!” 

“ I have not danced since the days of 
my youth,” the friar panted. “Robin, 
and to all his merry men, I drink! 
Ay, and to the Normans, too! May 
every drop of sack they swallow turn 
to vinegar!” 

Presently the sun sank, and as night 
would come on quickly Robin Hood 
announced that the feast was over, and 
that the time had come for the scouts 
to depart, and to post the sentries. 
Then absolute silence fell upon the 
scene. 

At the first flash of dawn every man 
was astir. A hasty breakfast was par¬ 
taken o>f, and no sooner had the atten¬ 
dants cleared away the horn cups, 
bowls, and platters, than some scout9 
came galloping in. 

Prince John and his force were on 
the move. They were coming in open 
order, forming a half-circle, which evi¬ 
dently was intended to close up until 
complete, thus hemming the foresters 
in, so that attacks could be made at 
all points. 

“Nothing could suit me better,” 
Robin Howl said, laughing. “I did 
not think the Normans were so foolish. 


for I know how worthless they are when 

not as thick as sw'&rming bees and 
shoulder to shoulder. We will fight 
them in their own way. So, Marian, 
you are ready?” 

He looked proudly at her as she came 
cantering up on her beautiful white 
palfrey. ./ ■ * 

“ But w-hat is this?” Robin Hood con¬ 
tinued. “ Allan-a-Dale’s w r ife is w ith 
him!” 

“She would come, an it please you,” 
Ailan-a-Dale said. “ Winifreda says 
that, apart tram her love of me, she 
owes you a debt which she must pay 
by accounting for at least one Nor¬ 
man.” 

“Say no more about it, or w T e shall 
have all the women flying to arms,” 
Robin returned, in a half-vexed, half- 
amused tone of voice. 


Then putting a silver whistle to his 
lips, he blew a loud, shrill call, and 
almost instantly the call to arms from 
a dozen horns resounded through the 
glade and through the long vistas of 
trees. 


The foresters and cottagers who had 
come to help answered the call like 
magic. 

Robin Hood and Maid Marian, on 
horseback, commanded the first divi¬ 
sion, Little John and Friar Tuck looked 
after the second, while the other two 
bands were in the charg. of W T ili Scar¬ 
let and Allan-st-Dale, with whom was 
Winifreda, suitably attired, armed 
with bow and sword, and as eager as 
her husband for the fray. 

At a word from Little John, the four 
divisions separated, and were led by 
their captains into thickets about three 
miles from the glade. Then such as 
had ridden dismounted, and some 
sturdy lads came and fetched the horses 
silently away. 

Meanwhile the heavily-accoutred Nor¬ 
mans moved slowly but determinedly to 
the attack. 


Confident in their armour and num¬ 
bers, they gave no thought of defeat, 
but only wondered how many dead 
Saxons would be left oh the field. 

Robin Hood was to be taken alive, if 
possible, and after searching in his mind 
for the most suitable death to inflict 
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cm the outlaw, Prino© John had decided 
that before being killed he should be 
placed in an iron cage and drawn 
through t he streets as a warning to all 
who defied the Norman rule. 

From the Saxon line, extending more 
than a mile in length, there came no 
sound. Not a word was uttered; every 
eye was fixed upon that part of the 
forest where the Normans must come. 

Suddenly the sun flashed upon a row 
of sharp lances, and the light sweeping 
down fell upon bright armour and still 
brighter shields. 

On came the Normans in scores, in 
hundreds, their horses prancing, and 
their arms and armour making warlike 
music in the air. 

The hearts of men of lesser courage 
than Robin Hood and bis followers 
would have sickened, but the sight of 
the imposing force only caused them 
to compress their lips, and to wait for 
the word of command. 

It came at last, and then, as hun¬ 
dreds of bows twanged, death and con¬ 
fusion fell upon the Normans.. 

Out tumbled more than fifty from 
the saddle, and as many maddened 
horses dashed wildly about, until 
caught or struck down by the battle- 
axes of the footmen. 

“Rally! rally 1” Prince John thun¬ 
dered. “Down with the Saxon dogs!” 

“Death to the Norman tyrants!” 
Robin Hood retorted. “We nght for 
honour and liberty; you for greed and 
power. Heaven is on our side, and the 
day will be ours!” 

“Forward, then!” Prince John cried. 
“Forward, and give no quarter!” 

The Norman archers sprang to the 
rront, and having delivered a flight of 
arrows fell back to let the footmen, 
armed with halberds and battle-axes, 
pass through. 

Once more hundreds of bows 
twanged, and the long, sharply-tipped 
arrows seemed to pass through* the 
Normans as if they were paper. 

Down they went by the dozen, shriek¬ 
ing, cursing, praying, entreating; and 
then, without waiting for a second vol¬ 
ley, the remainder turned and fled to 
oover. 

Finding that the foresters had an¬ 


ticipated his plan of attack, and had, 
in fact, led the Normans into an ambus¬ 
cade, Prince John decided upon a great 
charge of cavalry. 

With his heart swelling with rage, he 
saw his archers and halberdiers huddled 
in heaps like frightened sheep, while 
the hissing of arrows from those in- 
visible bows so splendidly handled by 
Robin Hood and his merry men soundeif 
unpleasantly in his ears. 

The prince sat astride a huge black 
horse, armed at all points, but not dis¬ 
daining the shelter of a great oak-tree < 
and at his side was Baron d’Orsay. 
blinking feebly through the visor of his 
helmet, and wishing himself a thousand 
miles away. 

“Baron,” Prince John said, smiling 
maliciously at the old man, “ 1 see that 
you are trembling with anxiety to lead 
the charge. So be it! Ride to the 
front, and set our brave warriors a 
good example.” 

“ Will you not come with me, 
prinoe?” D’Orsay demanded. 

“Trust me, I will not be far away,” 
Prince John replied; “ but at present 
my place is here. On, on! Charge, 
D'Orsay, charge! On, Normans, on! ' 

“ Remember how your forefathers 
fought at hastings!” D’Orsay shrieked. 
“Down with the Saxons, your bonds-* 
men and your slaves!” I 

“ Sweet libertv or death!” Robi n 
Hood shouted in defiant reply. 

Little John repeated the words with 
a mighty shout, and then like a peal of 
thunder the battle-cry of the Saxons 
rolled down the line. 

“ One more flight of arrows, and then 
take to your weapons of steel!” Robin 
Hood cried. “Ho, there! pass that 
command along, and see that it ia 
obeyed I” 

Like an avalanche the Norman 
cavalry swept along, the earth shaking 
under them. 

“ Death to the Saxons! Spare Robin 
Hood! The prinoe commands that he 
shall be taken alive.” 

Such were the cries of the Normans 
as they came on like a wall of steel. 

Then the air grew dark with arrows, 
and the steel-clad host wavered as 
though the earth reeled beneath them. 
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The flower of Prince John’s cavalry, 
thinned and stricken with death and 
wounds, closed up; but before they 
could charge again Robin Hood, and 
four hundred of his men were upon 
them. 

Thrown from his horse, D’Orsay 
staggered about, striking right and 
left, until sent reeling to the earth by 
a sword wielded by the hand of a 
woman, 

“ Go back, Wlnifreda!” Allan-a-Dale 
shouted. “ You have kept your promise, 
but for the love of heaven go back 
now!’ 1 »i ? *].•; 

She obeyed him, without knowing 
.who it was that she had struck down. 

The Saxons rushed to the charge with 
every conceivable weapon capable of 
thrusting, parrying, and hacking. 

The mighty Little John m^de haste 
to join Robin Hood and Maid Marian; 
and wherever he went his great axe 
swept a clear circle. 

The mighty blade was like a vision of 
sudden death, and wherever it fell a 
Norman fell, too. 

And now came the reckoning for the 
boasting Prince John to settle. His 
men were flying like chaff before the 
wind. Horsemen trampled down foot¬ 
men, and they, rendered savage at 
being deserted, called the knights 
cowards and struck at them. 

‘No quarter!” had been the cry of 
the Normans, and it was not likely that 
the Saxons would give any. 

It was a case of every man for him¬ 
self, and certain death for the hinder- 
most. 

Through the forest and right into the 
town of Nottingham, Robin Hood and 
his merry men chased the tyrants, and 
here the Normans made a stand, for 
others poured out of the castle to re¬ 
inforce them. 

“Loved one,” Robin Hood said to 
Maid Marian, “T pray you retire to the 
forest. The fight is not over, and there 
is danger at every step.” 

“I will not leave your side,” she 
replied. 

“ You must—you shall I” he cried, in 
tones of command. “See you not that 
I am wanted where the Normans crowd 
wpon my men and press them hard? 


For the love of heaven, do not hinder 
me, Marian!” 

She understood him then, and, plac¬ 
ing herself under the escort of two 
Saxons, turned back from the town. 

, Maid Marian had scarcely left hia 
side when some Normans, bursting 
through the crowd, recognised Robin 
Hood by his splendid costume and made 
at him. 

Once the outlaw were dead or cap¬ 
tured, the Saxons would lose heart and 
surrender 1 , so the Normans thought, 
an i here was a chance to put an end 
to the awful conflict. 

Separated irom his followers, Robin 
Hood backed under an archway, deter¬ 
mined to die a hundred deaths rather 
than surrender. 

And death was staring him in the 
face when a cheery voice rang like 
tnoisic upon his ears. 

“ C6urage, good Robin,” cried Friar 
Tuck. “ The man of peace is coming. 
Ho, ho I for Normans with broken 
heads. Here’s at you, varlets! English 
oak against Norman steel.” 

The jolly friar had appeared like an 
apparition. Where he had sprung from 
Robin Hood could not conjecture; but 
there he was, as sound as a bell, quar- 
ter^staff in hand t and fighting like 
twenty men rolled into one. 

It was a mercy that tlK quarter-staff 
did not fly into a hundred pieces under 
the tremendous blows that he dealt. 

“Silly loons!” said Friar Tuck. “I 
did not think they would tumble down 
so easily. Come along, Robin. You 
are wanted yonder.” 

“Friar*!” replied Robin Hood, “what 
form can my gratitude take? This is 
not the first time that you have saved 
toy life.” 

“All I ask is to end my days in vout 
servioe,” the friar said. “Ho, look 
yonder. -See how bold Little John and 
W T ill Scarlet make the varlets reel.” 

Robin Hood grasped the friar’s hand, 
^dj giving it a hearty shake, dashea 
again into the thick of the conflict. 

Like a giant refreshed, and encourag¬ 
ing his followers with the ever-exhil a ra¬ 
ting shout, “Sweet liberty or death!” 
he laid about him with his double- 
edged sword. 
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Once more tlie Normans reeled 
wavered, and broke. 

The narrow streets were full of men 
flying before the avengers. Many 
crowded into the castle, but no sooner 
was the courtyard full than the teeth 
of the portcullis met, and the draw¬ 
bridge came down with a rattle and a 
crash. 


And Prince John was there, livid, 
and filled with the rage of a thwarted 
fiend. 

The Saxons were victors. Their cries 
of triumph pierced the walls, yet be 
could not believe it. 

Was the medley of bruised and pant¬ 
ing men all that was left of the splendid 
force he had ridden at the head of? 
Where were his knights, his bowmen, 
his hundreds of lancers ? 


He could not believe the evidence of 
his senses. He saw and heard, but he 
saw and heard like a man spellbound 
and staring helplessly at a horrid 
vision. What was his boast worth 
now? 

What would the people say when he 
returned to London, and the tale of 
how he had been vanquished was told? 

They would laugh at him and fling 
the name of Robin Hood in his teeth. 

As he stood grinding his teeth, there 
came a noise from the far end of the 
courtyard. 

The Normans had something to boast 
of. They had taken a prisoner, and his 
name was Allan-a-Dale. 


They dragged him forward without 
ceremony, and cruelly, although the 
poor lad was half-stunned and bleeding 
from several wounds. 

Yet he held his head up proudly and 
met Prince John's savagely glaring 
eyes fearlessly. 

“ Ho, Grustave!” said the prince. 

Sheath your sword in this knave’s 
body and then throw it into the moat. 
Stay! though; I would know his name.” 

“ I am Allan-a-Dale. ” 

The prince, taken by surprise, fell 
back a step. 

“What! Allan-a-Dale, the stripling 
who robbed Baron d’Orsay of his 
bride?” 

“No other,” Allan-a-Dale replied. 
“ Prince, 1 am in your power, and 1 


crave but one favour. The good monks 
taught me to write, and I would indite 
a letter to my wife saying that I died 
as a man should die—that I died loving 
her and blessing her name with my last 
breath.” ^ | 

u By the bones of the Conqueror, you 
shall have time to think over some¬ 
thing longer than such a short mes¬ 
sage,” the prince rejoined, with a 
malignant grin; “but whether it 
reaches your wife is quite another ques¬ 
tion. Away with him! Perchance the 
baron may reach the castle, and wel¬ 
come to him indeed will be the sight 
of Allan-a-Dale.” 

CHAPTER 6. 

An Escape of Prisoners. 

Many changes had taken place at 
Nottingham Castle since the death of 
Oswald de Burgh. 

Prince John was full of caprices in 
the matter of choosing his right-hana 
men, but at length he found a man 
alter his own heart in the person of Sir 
Hen wick Beauclerc, a veritable savage. 

This Norman knight was, according 
to the prince's idea, the proper indi¬ 
vidual to rule and tax the Saxons, but 
what suited John much better was the 
fact that Sir Henwick was not only 
rich but liberal with his gold. 

Sir Henwick Beauclerc had been to 
the Crusades, and returned to England 
laden with the spoils of the East. For 
gold and gems he had taken innocent 
lives, like many other scoundrels who, 
under the cloak of religion, went forth 
witJh pious faces, but with hearts as 
black as night. 

This was not the case with all the 
Crusaders. There were thousands of 
good and earnest men among them, 
men who broke their swords and turned 
in disgust from the thieving rabble they 
were compelled to associate with. 

But to return to our story. 

Sir Henwick Beauderc reached the 
castle soon after Allan-a-Dale had been 
brought in, and was as delighted as the 
prince that even one of Robin Hood's 
followers was a prisoner. 

To five lowest and dirtiest dungeon 
Allan-a-Dale was dragged, his captors 
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jeering and laughing as they hustled, 
him along the cold, damp passages. 

“ It would have been a pity,” said one 
tawny-haired ruffian, “for Gustave to 
hill him. The prince will have some 
rare sport- with him, I’ll be bound.” 

“That is true enough,” said another, 
grinning into Allan-a-Dale’s face. “Oh, 
oh! our young friend from the forest 
shall have a merry time!” 

“You pitiful dogs,” AUan-a-Dale 
sneered. “If you think that such talk 
as yours will affright me, I tell you 
that you waste your breath. I can 
quite believe that the devil himself is 
not capable of such cruelty as you 
Normans; but you shall see how a 
Saxon can die.” 

“ Come, then,” said one of the men, 
as they halted before a door studded 
with rusty nails; “ we will see how you 

like your lodging at Nottingham 
C astle. ” 

Unlocking the dungeon, the ruffian 
stepped in. 

“This dungeon has a history,” he 
said with a loud guffaw. “Some of its 

occupants have been eaten alive bv 
rats f” 


“ Wretches I Demons!” AIlan-a-Dale 
cried. “ Woe to you all on that great 
day when you will be called upon to 
give an account of your doings m this 
world.” 


As the brutal retainers were roaring 
with laughter, men appeared dragging 
another orisoner along. He was clad 
in ijinooln green, and seemed more 
dead than alive. His head had fallen 
on his breast, so low that his features 
were completely concealed; but os he 
made a great effort and raised his face, 
AUan-a-Dale started. 

41 What, Much! Much the Miller's 
eon I" he gasped. “ Is it indeed you P” 

“Yes,” was the feeble reply. “I was 
felled with a halberd, and before I 
could scramble to my feet a dozen 
knaves fought for possession of me, like 
a pack of famished wolves.” 

At that moment Gustave, the burly 
gaoler, attended by two torch-bearers, 
came up. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed he. “So you two 
knaves need no introduction. Well, 
you w ill be able to console each other. 


It is bad to be alone, especially when 
rats and adders grow troublesome, in 
you go, dogs 1 Ho, there! close the 
door after them, ana I will see to the 
fastenings. ” 

Gustave held the master-key of all 
the dungeons, and again and again did 
he test the lock and bolts. 

hor some moments neither cf the 
young foresters spoke. Both were in 
sore straits, and to add to their miseries 
the dungeon was almost as black as 
pitch. 

At length Much spoke. 

“ How did it happen to you, Allan-a- 
Dale?” he asked. 

. hardly know,” Allan replied. “I 
just remember seeing Robin Hood and 
hriar Tuck dash past, carrying all 
before them, when I tripped, or was 
caught by the heels, and dowm I went. 
Then slash came a sword, cutting my 
face. The blow was intended for 
my throat, and had it taken effect my 
head would have spun f rom my shoul¬ 
ders like a top. And then—but what 
need to tell you more? I was brought 
to the castle, like yourself.” 

“ Would that giving my life to these 
wretches would save yours!” Much said, 
nobly. “ Robin Hood will miss us. He 
will come to our rescue and lay siege to 
th© castle; but it will take time, for 
every part has been stre* ^thened, and 
days, ay, perchance weeks, may pass 
before our noble chief could hope to 
gain an entrance.” 

i do not despair of escaping,” Ailan- 
a-Dale said. “Remember, I am a 
blacksmith, and know many a trick.” 

“My heart is stout enough,” Much 
replied, “ but it does not bid me hoi>e, 
unless they keep us here for some days, 
and that I doubt.” 

“Hope! Is there not always hope 
where there is life?” AUan-a-Dale re¬ 
plied vehemently. “There is a loop¬ 
hole far above our heads, or we should 
not be able to see our fingers in this 

filthy den. If we could only reach it 
all might be well.” 

“And think you,” said Much, “that 
these brutes will not return and load 
us wdth chains? The savage gaoler 
with welf-like teeth has only gone foi 
orders. ” 
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No sooner were the words spoken 
than the door flew open and Gustave 
and his attendants appeare* . 

“ I have brought you pretty things to 
wear/* he said, jangling some manacles. 
“They are not so heavy as we generally 
put on men, but I trow they will prove 
strong enough for you.” 

Much the Miller's son was secured 
first; but in fitting a chain of steel 
round Allan-a-Dale s wrist a. link 
snapped, and Gustave, muttering an¬ 
grily, flung the wliole set on the dun¬ 
geon floor. 

“I must put the armourer to work,” 
he said. “To-morrow will do. See; 
we have brought you meat, bread, and 
water, at the command o»f a prince. 
He says that he likes game to be lively, 
otherwise it gives no sport.” 

The door crushed, the lock and bolts 
creaked, and then all was quiet again. 

Disheartening as the chaining of 
Much was, it filled Allan with a 
stronger determination to escape. 

And Much, too, weak as he was, tried 
to slip his fetters, and with such des¬ 
peration that, icily cold as the dun¬ 
geon was, great beads of perspiration 
dropped from his face, and at length, 
overcome with the qxertion, he sank 
back, almost swooning. 

u Make no further effort as yet,” 
Allan-a-Dale said. “We will eat, 
drink, and take courage. Friend, I 
will soon be free, and set you at liberty. 
Vou shake your head; you think I rave 
—you think I am mad! Wait and 

C\ f ^ I 

' • | * t t 

Allan spoke in such a confident tone 

that Much dragged lus weary limbs to 
the stone bench and s. died as ho 
stretched himself out at full length. 

“Before we dine,” ALlan-a-Dale said 
cheerfully, “ I will dress our wounds. 
I have the wherewithal in my wallet, 
which, good luck, escaped the v a. r lets’ 
notice. And, faith, too, here is a small 
flask of wine, which Winifreda must 
have slipped in. Open your mouth. 
Much, and drink in new life.” 

“You need new life yourself,” Much 

replied. “Drink first.” 

•‘Tush, man! you will anger me I” 
Allan saidL “There is enough for 
ipoth.” 


“Thanks — thanks, good Allan,” 
Much murmured, after the wine had 
flowed down his throat. “ Heaven bless 
you for one of the noblest of our hand- 
Now tell me your plan.” 

“To find means to reach the loop¬ 
hole,” AHan-a-Dale replied. “Failing 
that, I do not despair of opening the 
dungeon door, but I must have 
strength. So let us cat and sleep. 
Without rest nothing can be done.” 

“You fill my heart with hope," said 
Much the Miller’s son. “ I will leave 
all in your hands. Heaven send that 
we may be left undisturbed.” 

So weary Were they that in a few 
minutes both were fast asleep; but, 
alas! the waking was to be one of 
trouble. 

Allan-a-Dale opened his eyes and 
started up as the dungeon door flew 
open and a great flaring light fell upon 
his face. He saw before him four men, 
whose faces were scarcely human. Each 
had small, piercing eyes, low, receding 
foreheads, and thin and almost blood¬ 
less lips. ' £jr *|8 ' 

They were the torturers of Notting¬ 
ham Castle! 

Behind them stood Prince John, and, 
horrors of horrors! Baron d’Orsay, 
every nerve in his body quivering with 
exultation and thoughts of revenge. 

Much the Miller's son woke, too, and 
suppressed a groan of despair as he saw 
who had come to the dungeon. 

Gustave the gaoler now came to the 
front, and thrusting a torch into an 
iron socket folded his arms and Atood 
silent. 

“ Bring these knaves to the torture- 
chamber!” Prince John said suddenly. 

The torturers pounced on them and 
bore them off to a room with a vaulted 
roof at the far end of the passage. Here 
were instruments dreadful enough in 
appearance to strike terror into the 
stoutest heart. In the middle of the 
chamber stood a brazier, filled with 
glowing coals, and bristling with iron 
bars already red hot. 

On the walls were contrivances to 
torture the limbs—spiked bands for 
wrists and ankles, and ropes and pulleys 
for the purpose of dislocating the 
sockets of kajdess victims. 
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Allan-a-dale and Much the Miller’s 
son looked unmoved on this hideous 
paraphernalia, while Prince John and 
Baron d’Orsay frowned savagely. 

“Baron,” the prince said, in a low 
tone of voice, “ I will keep my promise; 
you shall speak first.” 

The baron advanced and raised his 
beady eyes to Allan-a-Dale’s face, but 
took great care to keep beyond the 
reach of the young blacksmith's arm. 

“ ix>w-born varlet,” D'Orsay said, 
“ would you keep your life ?” 

‘‘Ay, that would I,” Allan-a-Dale 
replied. “I would keep it, if only for 
the chance of taking yours. Robin 
Hood knows that he erred on the side 
of mercy when he sent you home doused 
with pond water." 

“This is only bravado,” the baron 
said. “Look around you.” 

“I am not blind,” Allan-a-Dale re¬ 
torted. “1 see the ingenuity of the 
devil and some of his demons. What 
next? Say on.” 

“Listen!” the baron rejoined. “You 
are young, and your blood courses 
quickly in your veins, keeping time with 
your tongue. It is true that Robin 
Hood has gained what he considers a 
victory-” 

“My faith,” interrupted Much the 
Miller's son, “what do you Normans 
call a defeat?” 

“Prince John has sworn to hunt 
every man in Lincoln green out of 
Sherwood Forest,” D’Orsay went on, 
“ and to take the life of that foul traitor 
and outlaw, Robin Hood.” 

“If that be so,” said Allan, tossing 
his head, “ he has made several experi¬ 
ments, and is quite welcome to make 
another.” 

Stung to the quick by these words, 
and losing all patienoe, Prince John 
thrust the baron on one side. 

“ You seem to prefer being tortured 
to liberty and honour!” he thundered. 

“Honour!” exclaimed Allan and 
Much in a breath. 1 

“Yes, honour, and wealth, too,” the 
prince replied. “ If by playing the part 
of spies you betray Robin Hood, Little 
John, and Friar Tuck into my hands, 
not only shall your lives be spared, but 
you shad he knighted and made rich.” 


“Allan-a-Dale,” said Much the 
Miller’s son, “answer for me. You 
know' what to say.” 

“Craven prince,” Allan-a-Dale cried, 
“we refuse to do your bidding.” 

The torturers moved forward without 
waiting for the signal, and dragged 
Alla Li-a/-Dale towards the brazier. 

Baron D’Orsay was about to give 
them an order when Prince John 
seized him by the shoulder and whis¬ 
pered a few' w r ords in his ear. 

I see,” the baron said chokingly. 
“ You think that they may relent. But 
why not torture them ? See how they 
care lor you and your tJtreats. Look 
at them. They are smiling into each 
other’s faces.” 

“ We will give them time to talk the 
matter over,’’ the prince said. “ If we 
torture them now, they may die. Away 
with them back to the dungeon,” he 
added. “ If to-morrow morn I find them 
still obstinate, I will put tliem to the 
torture with my own hands.” 

i'wo minutes later the captives were 
again locked in the dungeon. 

“Now*, Much, my friend,” said Allan, 
“there is no time to lose. I must reach 
the loophole, escape, and return with 
something to remove those accursed 
chains from you. Place your hands 
against the w'all and stand firm.” 

In a few moments AUaL was standing 
upon Much’s shoulders, but still the sill 
of the loophole was beyond his reach. 

“ It must be done," lie said, alighting 
softly on the dungeon floor. “Can you 
bear my weight if I take a running 
jump ?” / 

“ Anything—anything, only make 
haste!” Much replied in an agony of 
apprehension. “If those monsters 
return and chain you, all hojje will be 
lost.” 

Stepping back as far as the door, 
Allan took two rapid strides, and then — 
after the time-worn mode of acrobats— 
ran, as it were, up Much the Miller’s 
son’s back and leaped. 

He caught at the bars protecting the 
loophole, but so old and rusty were they 
t hat they nearly came off in his hand. 

Wrenching them away, he lowered 
them to Much, and then crawled 
through the aperture. 
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He had known that t]ao dungeon was 
underground, but he was astonished to 
find that the water of the moat lay only 
a few feet under him. 

The water was stagnant, green, and 
in some places thick with mire, and 
although Allan was a swift and power¬ 
ful swimmer, his heart turned sick at 
the thought of wading through such a 
mess, for since Robin Hood had found 
his way into the castle no attempt had 
been made to clean the moat. 

Under any other circumstances Allan- 
a-Dale would have turned away from 
such a task, but now he had no choice, 
and slipping in, he w*aded until his feet 
no longer touched the muddy bed of the 
moat, and then he struck out for dear 
life. How he reached the other side he 
never knew. 

Clogged with weeds and gripped as it 
were by slimy hands, his senses reeled, 
but at length he found himself lying 
amid some tall, swaying reeds. 

Then crawling along he reached the 
bank, and rolling helplessly over, fell 
upon the portly form of Friar Tuck. 

CHAPTER 7. 

Prince John’s Flight. — Robin Hood 
Captures the Castle. 

Then came oblivion. Aljan-a-Dale 
swooned, and on opening his eyes found 
himself in a comfortable bed drawn to 
an open window, so that he might have 
the full advantage of the soft summer 
breeze. 

Night had come, and the stars were 
twinkling as if they wondered what ail 
the commotion below meant. 

Near the bed stood Robin Hood, 
Little John, and Friar Tuck. 

They had not waited for Allan-a-Dale 
to come to his senses. 

Jt was not hard to tell the place 
where he had escaj>ed from, and no 
sooner had the sun set than Robin and 
two foresters, crossing the moat on two 
planks bound together, had lowered a 
rope through the loophole and rescued 
Much the Miller's son. 

And that very handy young forester 
lay sound asleep in the next room. 

When all this was told to Allan-a- 
Dale he went nearly road with joy. 


It seemed too good to be true, and 
with tears of gratefulness he begged for 
particulars of the rescue. 

“There is no time for that, 5 ’ Robin 
Hood said. “Let it suffice that it is 
done, and that we are all proud of you, 
AUan-a-Dale.” 

k ‘ By St. Anthony! that is true,’’ Friar 
Tuck added. “But, hark you, my 
bonny boy, next time you take a fancy 
to fall upon anyone, choose not a man 
of peace, but a great, swaggering, axe* 
wielding giant like Little John. My 
faith, when you came down upon my 
crown moth ought the wall had crumbled 
in on me!” 

. The mud on him was the same colour 
as your cassock,” Little John said, “so 
what did it matter?” 

“We will have fun enougS when our 
work is done,” Robin Hood said. “Be 
at rest while we are away, Allan, for 
the house is well guarded, and not a 
Norman durst show his nose in the 
streets of Nottingham to-night. We 
return to the castle.” 

“ Wliat! are there more prisoners 
there ?” Allan-a-Dale demanded, in 
amazement and alarm. 

“Not men in Lincoln green,” Robin 
Hood replied \ “ .but, ” he added signifi¬ 
cantly, “ I trow there will be several 
others before dawn.” 

At that moment a man entered the 
room, clad as a Norman citizen. 

“What does that fellow want here?” 
Allan demanded, starting. 

“To take^you by the hand,” was the 
reply. “W T hatJ is my disguise so per* 
feet ? Do you not know me ? I am Will 
Scarlet.” 

“ I swear by the saints that your own 
mother would not know you I” Allan 
cried, 5Tjj 

Will Scarlet laughed merrily. 

“That is good news,” he said, “for I 
have a ticklish task to perform. Yon¬ 
der is the castle, Allan. You can see it 
plainly from the window. When you 
see a light flare from the top of the keep 
you will know that Robin Hood is-” 

“What he is,” the outlaw inter¬ 
rupted. “It is Robin Hood’s boast to 
say that he is the leader of the finest 
body of men that ever drew breaiii 
Oome! Are we ready?” 
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“Yes/ 7 Little John replied, 

“ And the men posted as I in¬ 
structed P' 7 

“1 have seen to all that,” Will S* arlet 
replied. 

Then they passed out, leaving Allan- 
a-Dale to gaze out upon the sweet, still 
night, his heart swelling with thankful¬ 
ness, and a prayer on his lips for the 
safety of Robin Hood and }^is merry 
men. 

Let us follow them. 

On leaving the house, which was in 
one of the narrowest str eets, shadows 
that resolved themselves into armed 
men came forward to greet them, and 
as quickly retired. 

On reaching the end of the street the 
four separated quickly, Will Scarlet 
creeping along under the overhanging 
gables of the houses, and making his 
way towards the caatle. Once a man 
spoke to him from a half-open door. 

“Take care,” he said. “You are a 
Norman, 1 see. The place is full of 
Saxons, and, if they catch you, they 
will put you to death.” 

“I know that I carry my life in my 
hand,” Will Scarlet replied. “How¬ 
ever, I must reach the castle. I have a 
message to deliver.” 

“Say you so? Know you Gustave the 
gaoler ?” 

“Who has not heard of him?” Will 
Scarlet rejoined. 

“Every true Norman, I trow, within 
fifty miles.” 

“Yes, yes; but what of him?” 

“ Tell him that his friend Pretohell 
wishes to see him as soon as he can leave 
th© ■ Tistls ^ 

“That sounds all very well,” Will 
Scarlet replied, “ but you may be more 
an enemy than a friend of his. If your 
message is of importance give it me, or 
at least something he may recognise.” 

“It is not necessary. The very men¬ 
tion of my name will be sufficient to 
assure you a welcome,” Pretchell 
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“Good! I will not forget.” 

“These two men have been up to 
some villainy,” Will Scarlet thought, 
laughing in his sleeve. “ Luck follows 
me. I can go now with more boldness 
and ask for Gustave, but 1 will alter 


the message—yes, I will alter the mes¬ 
sage to suit my own purpose.” 

And now, although lie appeared to 
be ignorant of the fact, men dived 
round corners and emerged out of nar¬ 
row entries and all sorts of lonesome 
laces, and followed Will Scarlet, until 
e stood within the black shadow of the 
grim castle, and then the figures melted 
away, sinking, as it were, into the very 
earth. 

Turning from the path that led to the 
massive gates communicating with the 
drawbridge when it was lowered, Will 
Scarlet worked his way round to w’here 
the moat, horseshoe in shape, and the 
granite wall came dowm straight to the 
ground. 

Here was a door of solid iron, with 
another on the other side of it. Beyond 
was a narrow passage, w ith another iron 
door, midw'ay. and, further on, a stone 
staircase leading to diverging corridors, 
one to the upper part of the castle, one 
to the dungeons, and the third to the 
great kitchens, burttery, and pantries 
of the vast establishment, which, in time 
of war, was capable of lodging and 
boarding five hundred men. 

That night all doors were made fast, 
Sir Henwick Beauclerc going the rounds 
himself, and then returning to the 
banqueting-hall to dine with Prince 
John and Baron d'Orsay. 

The dinner was more of a council of 
war than feast. There was no merry 
conversation, no laughter, and silence 
reigned in the minstrels’ gallery. 

“Fll away at dawn,” Prince John 
said, “but will return, and, if needs be, 
every man in the realm capable of bear¬ 
ing arms shall be put into the field 
against this arch-rebel, Robin Hood.” 

“And the prisoners? Will you leave 
them tome?” Baron d 1 Or say demanded, 
a sudden glare coming into his eyes. 

“ I will visit them at midnight,” the 
prince replied. “If I find them ob- 
tinate, then may they look to Heaven 
for mercy, for they shall look in vain 
to me.” 

In the meanwhile Gustave the gaoler 
had not been idle. He had planted men 
in all parts of the castle, especially near 
the approach to the banqueting-hall, 
and having satisfied himself that if the 
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Saxons gained entrance to the castle 
they would do so through solid masonry, 
he took charge of the postern lodge him¬ 
self, and prepared to make himself 
comfortable. 

The armourer came to see him once, 
but Gustave dismissed the man curtly- 
saying that no chains would be required 
for Allan-a-Dale, as it was more than 
likely that he would be in his grave 
before sunrise. 

Down in the lodge, amid stone walls 
and damp passages, the air was raw 
and cold, and Gustave the gaoler, with 
the keys hanging at his side, sat at a 
fire of logs, 

“Pretohell,” he murmured, “ spoke of 
a Saxon who has hidden treasure. As 
soon as Nottingham is quiet again I 
must see into this.” 

At that moment Gustave started, and 
hastened to take down a heavy sword 
hanging from a nail in the wall. 

Someone was knocking at the outer 
ate, knocking loudly, and making no 
ones about the matter. 

Gustave was a cunning fellow, and 
not the sort of one to walk into a trap 
with his eyes open. If the man knock¬ 
ing there thought he would throw the 
door open and admit him, that man was 
vastly mistaken, and would perhaps get 
a swords thrust in his ribs ; through the 
double-barred grill, for his pains. 

“Knock on,’ Gustave said, smiling to 
himself. “Alake as much nod so as you 
like, and then go away. It is all the 
same to me. It will help to keep me 
awake.” 

But the knocking became so per¬ 
sistent that Gustave begin to lose his 
temper. 

Unsheathing his sword, he stole out 
of the louge and crept on tiptoe to the 
double doors. 

Swinging the first silently aside, be 
unlatched the grill, and keeping his 
face away from it, lest a Saxon arrow 
should make a sudden appearance, he 
demanded who was there. 

“It is I—Guillaume Ltontaine, M re- 
p I ied Wi 1 1 Searlet, in good Norman 
French. “I am the bearer of a mes¬ 
sage——” 

. Give it, then, ” Gustave interrupted. 
“No man, I care not whether he be 
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prince or peasant, will enter the castle 
to-night.” 

“Then I have taken much trouble and 
run much risk for nothing,” Will Scar¬ 
let said. My message is to one Gus¬ 
tave, the gaoler.” 

“ What of him ?” 

“That I will not tell to a stranger.’’ 
Will Scarlet replied. “The message was 
delivered to me by one Pretchell.” 

“ What! say so ? Repeat that name ¥' 

Will Scarlet did so, and then Gus¬ 
tave’s cunning eyes began to glitter. 

“I am Gustave himself,” he said, in¬ 
clining his ear towards the grill. “ Say 
on, friend.” 

“Nay,” Will Scarlet responded. “J 
have my instructions, and will obey 
them. Gustave, so Pretchell told me, 
was a burly man, with red hair, and he 
warned me against speaking to any 
O'her. As ! cannot be admitted to see 
Gustave, I will go away.” 

“Stay,” said the gaoler. “Keep 
back and let me see you. Attempt me 
harm, and you shall die!” 

Squeezing his face close to the grill, 
he tried to make out what Will Scarlet 
was like. He could only see that the 
man with the message was not attired 
as a Saxon. 

“Are you> alone P” Gustave demanded 

“Think you that I should be fool 
enough to bring Robin Hood with me, 
for company’s sake?” Will Scarlet de¬ 
manded. 

®his answer seemed to assure Gus¬ 
tave. He unlocked the massive irou 
door and swung it open. 

In so doing be lowered his sword, and 
seeing that the bearer of the message 
had no weapon in his hands, he kept 
the point downwards. 

“Now,” said he, as Will Scarlet 
entered, “ what has this Pretchell void 
you P” 

“ Hush I” Will Scarlet replied. “ Walls 
have ears, so they say. Bend down youf 
head, that I may whisper.” 

Gustave, never dreaming but that he 
had an innocent Norman yeoman tc 
deal with, did so. 

In a moment Will Scarlet had the 
gaoler by the throat in an. iron grip* 
and threw him on his back. 

The attack was so sudden that, ere 
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Gustave could recover from his surprise, 
he was bound and gagged by some men 
who glided through the still-open door 
like shadows. 

As in a dream he saw Will Scarlet 
possess himself of the keys, and then, 
mad with rage, he began to struggle 
like a bound panther. 

But a knock on his head, judiciously 
administered, had the effect of quiet¬ 
ing him, and having been made fast to 
a chain in the lodge, he sat staring so 
stupidly, and presenting such a ridicu¬ 
lous spectacle, that the foresters found 
it difficult to keep from roaring with 
laughter. 

He was left in charge of two men, 
while, headed by Will Scarlet, others 

swarmed an. 

Door after door wis thrown open, 
and then, throwing off all reserve, the 
foresters, shouting: “Sweet liberty or 
death! No Normans! England for 
6axons!” put to flight the astounded 
guards. 

Away they rushed: to the outer lodge, 
yelling: 

“Up with the portcullis! Lower the 
drawbridge! Robin Hood is here!” 

The retreat took the form of a wild 
stampede. The men threw away their 
weapons and anything that encumbered 
them. 

A side-door communicating with the 
moat was burst open, and many leaped 
it, and scrambling across rolled help¬ 
lessly into the very arms of Robin Hood 
and his followers waiting for them. 

Will Scarlet had done his work well, 
and Robin Hood’s heart was filled with 
delight. 

“Spare unarmed men, although they 
have never given us quarter,” he cried. 

' Hurrah! the castle is in our hands!” 

Hearing the noise, Prince John 
rushed from the banque ting-hall, and, 
mingling with the flying throng, dashed 
with Sir Henwick Beauclerc into a 
secret passage. Dropping out of the 
window, the prince fell ignominious! y 
into the street. 

The sheriff followed, rolling over 
him, hut Baron d 5 Or say was not lucky. 
The door of the secret passage was 
slammed in his face, and failing to find 
the spring, he ran up and down the 


banqueting-hall like a rat in a trap, 
until he was caught and pinioned by 
a forester. 

The men in the outer lodge made 
haste to set the machinery in motion. 
I p went the portcullis,, and down went 
the drawbridge, with, a crash that 
strained it from end to end. 

The outer gate was already open, for 
the men who had guarded it had fled, 
only to be made prisoners. 

Then Rebin Hood, Little John, Friar 
Tuck, and some forty Saxons poured, 
cheering themselves hoarse, into the 
castle. 

They were met in the great ledge by 
Will Scarlet, out of breath, but beam¬ 
ing with triumph. 

Only a hasty ehalte of the hand 
passed between the King of Sherwood 

orest and his faithful officer, and away 
all went through stately room and dis¬ 
mal dungeon, liberating prisoners, des¬ 
troying stacks of arms, bunting, and 
Norman trophies from the walls. 

In the kitchen the wretched servants 
huddled, expecting nothing less than 
instant death. But Robin Hood proved 
that he could be as merciful as he was 
powerful. 

“Prepare us a feast,” he said to the 
trembling head cook. “ I trow your 
larders are full enough and to spare for 
our requirements. Baron d’Orsay shall 
be our guest, and drink a bumper of 
wine to Robin Hood and his men, who 
are as brave as they are merry. Ho, 
there, some of you! Go fetch Allan-a- 
Dale and Much the Miller’s son, and 
let the news go forth that I am not 
only King of Sherwood Forest, but 
.Sheriff of Nottingham.” 

The foresters roared at this, and the 
servants, gaining courage, laughed, 
too. 

Robin Hood had but one thing to 
regret. Prince John had escaped, but 
the outlaw drew a picture in his mind 
of the degradation the prince must feel, 
and laughed as loudly as the rest. 

“Loot the castle,” he said, ’‘and let 
everything go to the poor. I command 
it as sheriff. Ha, ha, ha!” 

All this was gall and wormwood to 
Baron d’Orsay, who was compelled to 
witness the joyous scene. 


so 
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“WVI1 have nruteic and sang to¬ 
night,” Rabin Hood said as he led the 
w ay to the banquet in g-hali. 

In less than an hour Much the 
Miller's son and Allau-a-l)ale were 
seated amid the joyous throng, for¬ 
getting their past troubles, and almost 
their old lij ht>-heai*ted selves again. 

Far into the night the festivities 
were kept up—indeed, few or the 
foresters thought of sleeping. 

Baron d’Orsay sat near Robin Hood, 
and was carefully guarded, but no in¬ 
sult was offered to the old man, and 
scarcely a word did he say, until Little 
John touched him on the shoulder and 
led him to the foot of the drawbridge. 

Brightly the sun was shining, gild¬ 
ing the towers and spires and the red, 
eloping roofs of the quaintly-built 
houses. 

"Baron,” said Little John, “Robin 
Hood has ordered that you si rail have a 
choice of being hanged or shot at from 
5he top of the keep. Were you a 
‘younger man AlLan-a-Dale would cross 
swords with you—indeed, if you refuse 
Robin Hood’s offer, he will do so.” 

“This is murder!” the baron gasped. 

“Nay, it is justice,” Little John re¬ 
plied. “He who makes sauce should 
not be afraid to eat it. You talk of 
murder. I leaven! how many innocent 
lives have you on your own hands?” 

Baron d’O t say looked around him and 
shuddered. Whatever his choice might 
be, he felt that he was taking bis ast 
look on the earth. 

“If,” hie said, glancing upwards, 
“the arrows miss me, what then?” 

“You shall go free as far as Robin 
Hood’s vengeance is concerned, but 
take care to hide yourself quickly, and 
gert to a distant part of the country, 
for there are many scores against you. 
Choose, and at once,” Little John 
added sternly. 

“Who stands ready with bow on the 
keep?” Baron d’Orsay demanded, in 
faltering accents. 

“ Allan-a-Dale,” Little John replied. 
“But he can be called, and will come 
down if you need his services.” 

“1 will go,” the baron said. 

“Then yonder lies your way,” Little 
John responded, giving him a push. 


A 9 the baron ran across the draw¬ 
bridge, which had been lowered for his 
convenience, the giant sounded a 
whistle shrilly. 

D O)«ay heard it, and quickened his 
pace. Up on the turret there appeared 
a flash of green, and gold, and then 
another flash—or, rather, a jet of light, 
as a steel-tipped arrow sped through 
the air. 

On went the barbed messenger, 
taking a downward course swifter than 
any sw al low ever flew. 

Suddenly the tip of the arrow ceased 
to glitter in the sunlight, and Baron 
d’Oreay threw up his arms and fell 
dead. 

While this was going on, Prince John 
and Sir Henwick Beauclerc were hiding 
in a shepherd’s hut. 

Of ail the men that had come to 
Nottingham with the prince, not one 
remained at his side. 

They were scattered in wandering 
groups about the country, making for 
London with all speed. 

The shepherd with whom Prince John 
and Sir Henwick lodged, was a Norman, 
and, although he bowed almost to the 
ground, he knew that he held them in 
the hollow of his hand, and made up his 
mind to fleece them. 

The prince and the sheriff were in 
s ich a state of terror that they put> 
aside their rich attire and disguised 
themselves in the coarse smocks worn 
by labourers, and altered the cut of 
their beards and hair. 

High up on a hill, the lonely hut 
looked, down upon the town of Notting¬ 
ham, and both, the prince and sheriff 
were anxious to know how matters were 
proceeding. 

The shepherd undertook to take the 
journey, and, locking his guests in, 
started, chuckling and crowing with 
delight, for he had helped himself freely 
from Prince John’s purse. 

“My faith!” said he, as he strode 
along, “it is not often, that a man of 
my station entertains royal blood and 
dips his fingers in the purse of a prince.” 

It was midday when he reached 
Nottingham, and there he saw the 
strangest of sights. 

Crowds of poor people were wending 
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their Tray towards the castle, laughing 
and chatting, as if the shadows of care 
had never fallen on their paths. 

liobin Hood was now master of the 
castle, and his foresters had proclaimed 
him sheriff, bidding all who had suffered 
wrong or roobery to go to him for 
redress. 

At the foot of the drawbridge was a 
wonderful spectacle. Seated in a chair, 
with several open coffers close to his 
hand, and guarded by a hundred men 
in Lincoln green, Robin Hood was hand¬ 
ing money to the oppressed Saxons. 

Even some of the poor Normans had 
crept timidly up to the King of Sher¬ 
wood Forest* complaining of hardships, 
and Robin, in the goodness of his heart, 
relieved them, bidding them give “the 
lie ” to any man who maligned him. 

“ No groat of this shall go to supply 
a want of mine” he was saying, as the 
shepherd stole into the crowd. “This 
money was stolen, and I return it to 
you. Go your ways, goo ! people, and 
rest assured that I will always be ready 
to protect you in the hour of need.” 

“Give!” said the shepherd, thrusting 
out both hands. “1 have a wife and 
ten children, all of whom are starving.” 

“ By our Lady! you must eat the 
bread that should find its way to their 
mouths, for you are a strong and lusty 
varlet,” the outlaw said, looking him 
full and sternly in the eyes. “liVkat is 
your name?” 

“I am known as Haspard.” 

“Your calling?” demanded Robin. 

■ i tend sheep on yonder hills,” 
Haspard replied. 

“And for whom do you work?” was 
the outlaw’s next question. 

“Sir Henwiok Beauclerc,” Haspard 
responded: “ but since it seems that 

he has taken to flight, master have X 
none. ” 

“Inhere you err,” Robin Hood safd, 
laughing. “ I am sheriff now, and claim 
the sheep you speak of. Some of my 
men shall return with you and help to 
drive them in, all save two, whioh shall 
be left to feed your starving family.” 

These words threw Haspard in such a 
terrible fright that the colour went out 
of his face, and his teeth chattered in 
Lis head. 


“You joke, sir,” he stammered. “If 
I deliver the sheep up to you, Sir 
Beauclero will assuredly hang me when 
he returns.” 

“Dog does not often eat dog, nor 
Norman kill Norman,” Robin Hood 
said. “I will leave a letter exonerating 
you from ali blame.” 

Suddenly an idea flashed iirbo Has¬ 
pard’a dull brain. He must get Prince 
John and Sir Henwick Beauclerc away 
before Irtobin Hood sent his foresters to 
collect the sheep. 

“I need no help,” he said. “I have 
two good dogs which will round up the 
sheep, and trust me to bring them in. 
It will be the letter plan, for the sight 
of strangers will only scare the sheep 
and scatter them in all directions.” 

“See to it, then,” Robin Hood said, 
“and fail not. I warn you that if you 
attempt to play me a trie!., you shall 
hang without any help from Sir Hen¬ 
wick Beauclerc.” 

The outlaw threw the man a few silver 
coins, and away he went w ithout even 
stopping to call at an inn. 

Up the rough paths, footsore, hot, 
and perspiring, he strode, and almost 
sank with fatigue as he reached the 
threshold of his hut. 

“By the roodl” he cried, as he stag¬ 
gered in, “ you must go, horses or no 
horses! Robin Hood’s men will be here 
soon. Fly! There is not a moment to 
lose! Yonder lies a path leading to the 
main road, and within two miles you 
will come to an inn kept by a Norman, 
once henchman to Sir Oswald de Burgh. 
Declare your quality, and he will pro. 
vide you with the means of reaching 
London. I can do nothing more than 
warn you. ” 

Putting on slouched hats, the prince 
and sheriff made for the door, without 
waiting to hear more.. 

“ Stay,” said Haspard. “ I have risked 
my life for you, and must be paid.. Sir 
Henrick Beauclerc, it will not hurt 
you to empty your purse into my hand.” 

“Villain!” Sir Henwick cried, in a 
fury; “ I will pay you in other ooin than 
gold some day.” 

“ Have a care how you threaten me,” 
Haspard said. “ I can procure a greater 
reward than the oontents of your purse* 
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if I return to Nottingham and tel! how 
Prince John and Sir Henwick Beauclerc 
are escaping in the dieguise of two 
bondsmen.'’ 

“Perdition seize you!” Sir Henwick 
cried, hurling his purse at Haspard’s 
feet. “For every coin that passes 
through your thieving fingers you shall 
have torture, the nature of which you 
little dream of!” 

“ Youp will have to catch me first,” 
Haspard sneered. 1 know of a little 
iarm in a distant part of the country 
my heart has often yearned for.” 

Prince John had not said a word up 
to this time; but now from his throat 
there came a snarling sound, and catch¬ 
ing Haspard by the throat he pressed 
him against the wall. 

“Kill him, Beaudeno!” the prince 
hissed. “ Strike hard, and strike home! 
He has warned us, and death shall be 
his reward!” 

“Mercy!” gasped the shepherd. 

“Seek for it elsewhere,” Sir Henwick 
Beauclerc said. “Such a dog as you is 
not fit to Live. Down to perdition, and 
say I sent you there!” 

That instant he dealt a terrible blow. 

Haspard uttered only one dreadful 
cry and ool lapsed at the feet of Prince 
John. 

“Pick up your purse, Beauclerc,” the 
prince said cool Iv. Money is of no use 
to this carrion now.” 

In a few moments they were sneaking 
down the path, and passing unnoticed, 
escaped, for within two hours they were 
on horseback and galloping for their 
lives towards London. 


That same night, when all was still, 
Robin Hood and his merry men turned 
their backs on Nottingham for Sher¬ 
wood Forest. 

There they were greeted by those 
who loved them so well, and we need 
not tell what a happy reunion it was. 

“Friar,” said Little John, “why 
did not Robin Hood order the castle to 
be burnt?” 

“Because,” Friar Tuck replied, “be 
hopes to see a good Saxon nobleman 
live there be'ore he dies.” 

“But these beggarly v Normans will 
come again.” 

“Of course they will,” Frair Tuck 
replied. “Then there will be more 
fighting, and that is what Robin Hood 
desires. Ay, even a man of peace sue a 
as I am would find time hang idly on 
mv hands but for a little gentle excite¬ 
ment.” 

“ Allan-a-Dfcle, ” Winifreda said, hold¬ 
ing him in her arms, “what of my 
father P” 

Allan-a-D&le looked sadly into her 
eyes, and she knew the truth. 

“I cannot complain,” she said. “He 
might have lived happily, but-” 

“Winifreda,” Allan-a-Dale said, 
“ tears are idle. Let us hop© tnat he 
now sees the error of his ways, and is at 
peace.” 

“ Requiescat in pace,” said friar 
Tuck solemnly. 

Just then a cloud darkened the skv. 

■J 

It was an omen of more trouble for the 
defenders of liberty. 

THE END. 
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Dash and Thrill. Each book a Complete Novel. 


ALDINE 


BUFFALO 


BILL 


NOVELS. 4«- 

Two New Numbers published every 
month . The undermentioned titles are 

now on sale : 

15. Buffalo Bill at Hurricane Ledge 
Old Bull's-Eye, the Lightning Shot 
The Boy Indian Fighters 
The Spectre of Prairie Gibraltar 
Buffalo Bill and Diamond Dick 
The Dandy of Dodge City 
Keen-Knife, the Prairie Prince 
Prospect Pete, the Boy Miner 
The Brand of the Red Triangle 
The Rival Ranchmen 
Warpath Will, the Traitor Guide 
Old Disaster, the Border Tramp 
Buffalo Bill and Big Bruno 
The Trail of a Dream 
Little Foxfoot, the Bowie-Hunter 
The Tussle at Table Mountain 
Glass-Eye, the Hunter 
The "Maddest Man in Oregon" 
Passing Cloud, the Shoshone 
The Bad Man of Benson’s Ranch 
The Moon-Worshippers of Mexico 

I ^ 

And Many Others. 

■ 

Of all Newsagents. price 4d. each, or post 
free from the address below, 4£d. each. 


ALDINE 


BUFFALO 


BILL 


LIBRARY, 2*- 

Three New Numbers published every 
month. The undermentioned titles are 

now on sale z 

397. Chief of the Cheyennes 

398. Heroes of the Lone North 

399. Buffalo Bill’s Five Foes 

400. The Redskin Wizard 

401. Buffalo Bill's Cross Trails 

402. The Last Man of Keno Bar 

403. The Pawnee War-Chief 

404. Black Eagle, the Outlawed Chief 

405. Partners in Peril 

406. The Silent Avengers 

407. Buffalo Bill’s Fatal Fortune 

408. Buffalo Bill and the Scarlet Witch 

409. Feathers of Death I 

410. The Crooks of Crescent City 

411. Outlaw or Tenderfoot 

412. Martez the Merciless 

413. Buffalo Bill’s English Pard 

414. Rogues in Conflict 

415. The Enchanted Valley 

416. Trapper Tom’s Castle 

417. Bandits of the Bad Lands 

And Many Others. 

Of all Newsagents, price 2d. each, or post 
free from the address below, 2$d. each. 
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